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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cabie Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Sabscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Kemit vy check, daft or postal 
Of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
ersrisk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsol.cited manuscripts except 
te accord them cc urteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. ~The address cf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordennga 
change of address bota the old and the new acudiess 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head u/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


J Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimbail House News Stand, 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, j. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

indianapolis, ) G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St, 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,, 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St, 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jacksou. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace He el. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 


Ai definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Has returned to town, Shopping by mail. Com- 
missions of all kinds executed promptly and season- 
ably. 





123 FirtTH AvENuE, New York, 











SEAL GARMENTS and other fancy furs made to 
order. Remodeling old garments in fashionable 
sacques or capes a specialty. 

Mrs. BARKER, 
116 West 39th St., New York City. 
Late with C, G. Gunther's Sons, Fifth Avenue. 


436... . R.VOLKEL . . Sixth Ave. 
PRACTICAL FURRIER. 


Fine furs at prices to suit the times. Also all kinds 
of fur garmeots made over in the latest style. 
Between 26th and 27th Streets, 





ROBES ET MANTEAUX 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


M. CLOSE 
GOWNS 
156 Madison Avenue 
ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 


Communications for 4 ublication 
in Vogue Thursday should reach 


Vogue Monday morning. 





MARRIED 
Crosby-Delafield.—11 Nov., in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, by the 


Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., Miss Julia Floyd 
Delafield, daughter of Dr. Francis Delafield, 
to Mr. Frederic Van Schoonhoven Crosby. 

Nott-Hildt.—10 Nov., in the Church 
of the Holy Communion, by the Rev. Henry 
Mottet, D.D., Miss Julia Jerome Hildt, 
daughter of the late Col. John McLean Hildt, 
U. S. A., to Mr. Charles P. Nott, Jr. 

Wilson-Barnes —12 Nov., a: the res- 
idence of the bride’s parents, No. 56 W. 
84th St., by the Rev. Robert Russell Booth, 
Edith May Barnes, daughter of Mr. Moses 
Drake Barnes, to John Amerman Wi.son, 

Wood-Hartshorne.—11 Nov., at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, 300 Madison 
Ave., by the Rev. D. Parker Morgan, Miss 
Ethel Hartshorne, daughter of the late James 
M. Hartshorne, to Mr. Arnold Wood. 


DIED 


Jay.—At her home, 22 E. 72d St., New 
York, on Tue., 10 Nov., Julia, daughter of 
William and Lucie Jay. 

Lee.—On 13 Nov., at her residence, 32 
W 36th St ; Katharine Miiligan McLane, 
wife of Willham Henry Lawrence Lee and 
daughter of James L. and Fanny King 
McLane, of Baltimore. 

Mott —Henry A., PhD., LL.D., young- 
est son of the late Henry A. Mott, after a 
brief illness, at his residence, 63 W. 45th 
St., Sun., 8 Oct. 

Paget.—On Sat.,7 Nov., Flora Payne, 
infant daughter of Almeric H. and Pauline 
Payne Paget. 

Rankin.—At Newport, R. I., 9 Nov., 
Francis Huntington Rankin, M.D., in the 
51st year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Babcock-Dash.—Miss Babcock, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William E. Babcock, of New 
York, to Mr. J. Bowie Dash, son of the 
late Bowie Dash, of Van Cortlandt Park. 

Hare-Lippincott.— Miss Camilla Hare, 
daughter of Captain Hare, U. S. A., to Mr. 
J. B. Lippincott, of Philadelphia. 

Lee-Grigge.—-Miss Carolyn Lee, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Charles Northam Lee, and grand- 
daughter of the late William H. Lee, of New 
York, to Mr. Maitland F. Grigge. 











Mathews-Herring.—Miss Nettie Bar- 
ton Mathews, daughter of the late Henry 
Armstrong Mathews, of New York City, to 
Mr. Edward Herring, son of Mr. Charles E. 
Herring, of East Orange, N. J 

Miller-Cox.—Miss Maria Bleecker Mil- 
ler, sister of Mrs. Chadwick, wife of Com- 
mander Chadwick, U. S. N., to Mr. Town- 
send Cox, son of Mr. Townsend Cox, of Mill 
Neck, L. I. 

Tailer-Smith.—Mics Fannie B. Tailer, 
daughter of Mr. E. N. Tailer, of New York, 
to Mr. Sidney Johnson Smith, son of the late 
Samuel Smith of New Orleans. 


WEDDINGS 


Crosby-Delafield.—Mr. Frederic Van 
Schoonhoven Crosby, son of Mr, Edward N. 
Crosby, to Miss Julia Floyd Delafield, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Francis Delafield, were married in 
the Church of the Holy Communion on 
Wed., 11 Nov., the Rev. Henry D. 
Mottet, officiating. Fiower girls, Miss Eleanor 
Lindley, Miss Effie Waddington. Brides- 
maids, Miss Elizabeth Ray Delafield, Miss 
Cornelia Van Rensselaer Delafield, Miss 
Melza R, Wood, Miss Caroline King Lee, 
Miss Elizabeth Screven, Miss E. King. Best 
man, Mr. William Trumbull. Ushers, Mr. 
James W. Appleton, Mr. Edward H. Dela- 
field, Mr. Herbert D. Robbins, Mr. Holker 
Abbott, Mr. Amory Gardner, Mr. Walter 
Van Rensselaer Berry. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, Miss Robb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel T. Robb, Mr. and 
Mis. A. Floyd Delafield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Lee, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Hen- 
derson, Miss Janet Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
J. Sands, Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, and Miss 
Morris. 

Fish-Nelson.—Mr. Hamilton Willis 
Fish, nephew of Mr. Hamilton Fish, and 
Miss Helen Eliza Nelson, daughter of Mrs. 
Charles Nelson, were married at the home of 
the bride’s parents on Tue., 10 Nov. Maid 
of honor, Miss Jessie C. Heermance. Brides- 
maids, Miss Ida Fowler, and Miss Ella B. 
Spencer. 

Lentilhon-Buchanan.—Mr. Eugene 
Lentilhon, son of the late Cap. Joseph Len- 
tilhon, and Miss Rosa Parron Buchanan, 
daughter of Mrs. James A. Buchanan, were 
married in Christ Church, Rye, N. Y., on 
Wed , 18 Nov., Rev, William Vibbert and 
Archdeacon Kitkby officiating. Maid of 
honor, Miss Minna Lentilhon. Bridesmaids, 
Miss Mabel Lewis, Miss Lillie Macdonald, 
Miss Marie Buchanan, Miss Heney. Best 
man, Mr. J. de Tours Lentilhon. Ushers, 
Mr. Edward Lentilhon, Mr. Eugene L. Day, 
Mr. W S. Scott, Mr. A. W. T. Cochrane, 
Mr. Benoni Lockwood, J’., Mr. Alexander 
T. Webb, Jr. 

Nott-Hildt.—Mr. Charles Cooper Nott, 
Jr.. son of Justice Nott, and Miss Jennie 
Jerome Hildt, daughter of the late Col. 
John McLean Kildt, were married in the 
Church of the Holy Communion on Tue. 10 
Nov. The Rev. Henry D. Mottet officiat- 
ing Maid of henor, Miss Marjorie Nott ; 
best man, the Rev. John Dennison ; ushers, 
Mr. Howard Hildt, Dr Vanderpoel Adri- 
ance, Mr. John S. Sheppard, Mr. Charles 
H. Sherrill, Jr., Mr. Edward L. Patterson, 
Mr. W. J. A. Bliss. Present were Mrs. 
Lawrence Jerome, Justice and Mrs. Nott, 
Mrs. Thomas Foote, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Travers Jerome, Judge and Mrs. Patterson, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. Kennedy Tod, Mr. and 
Lawrence Hopkins, Mrs. William S. Fan- 
shawe. 

Shrady-Moore.—Mr. Henry Merwin 
Shrady, son of Dr. George F. Shrady, and 
Miss Julia E. G. Moore, daughter of Mrs 
Julia E. G. Moore, were married in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, on Wed., 18 Nov., 
Rev. Dr. Henry Mottel and Rev. Dr. Kit- 
tredge officiating. | Maid of honor, Miss Eu- 
genia Moore, ° Bridesmaids, Miss Alice Pal- 
mer and Miss Adriana Quackenbush. Best 
man, Mr. Charles D. Shrady. Ushers, Dr. 
John E. Shrady, Mr. Frederick Buckelew, 
Mr. Joseph Grace, Dr. Frederick Zabriski: 
and Mr. Joseph Schenck. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Brower-O’Connor.—Mr. Harry Van 
Alst Brower and Miss Caroline O'Connor, 
daughter of Mr. William P, O'Connor, wil! 
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be married at the home of the bride’s parents, 
No. 8 E. rath St., Tue., 24 Nov. 
Beadlestun-Post.—Mr. Henry Colwell 
Beadleston and Miss Alice Lee Post, daughter 
of Mr, Alfred Seton Post, will be married in 
St, Bartholomew’s Church, Tue., 22 Dec. 
Lincoln-Steward.—Mr. Lowell Lin- 
coln, Jr., and Miss Anna J Steward, daugh- 
ter of Mr. E. Jackson, will be married in the 
South Church, Tue., 24 Nov. 
Valentine-Hyde. — Mr. Charles A. 
Valentine and Miss Helen Hyde, daughter 
of Mr. Albert L. Hyde, will be married in 


- the Church of the Heavenly Rest, Wed., 25 


Nov. 

Watson-Watson.—Mr. G. W. Wesley 
Watson and Miss Eliza Watson will be mar- 
ried at the residence of Miss Watson’s sister, 
Mrs. William H. Tailer, N. 14 E. 72d St., 
5 Jan. 


DEBUTANTES 


Bronson.—Miss Bronson, daughter of 
Mr. Frederick Bronson, will be one of this 
winter's débutantes. 

Post.—Miss Ethel Post, daughter of Mr. 
Alfred Seton Post, will be introduced in De- 
cember. 

Schwab.— Miss Schwab, daughter of Mr. 
Gustave Schwab will be introduced this win- 
ter. 

Terry.—Miss Eunice Terry, daughter of 
Rev. Roderick Terry, will be introduced this 


winter. 


RECEPTIONS 
Keyes.—Mrs. Edmund L. Keyes, 5 


Dec., a reception to introduce her daughter. 

Morton.—Gov. and Mrs. Morton will 
give two receptions in Albany; one a fare- 
well to the peopie of Albany, the other to 
introduce Governor-elect and Mrs. Frank S. 


Black. 


INTIMATIONS 


Andrews.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel An- 
drews and their daughters, have returned to 
their apartments in the Windsor. 

Benedict.—Mr. E. C. Benedict and 
family will spend the winter at their country 
place, Greenwich, Conn. 

Bull.—Dr. and Mrs. William T. Bull 
have returned to their town house, No. 35 
W. 35th St. 

Coats.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuart J. Coats 
have leased the residence of Mr. Henri Braem, 
No. 15 E. 36th St., for a term of five years. 

Conde.—RMr. and Mrs. Swits Conde are 
at their town house, No. 6 W. 57th St. 

Cochran.—The Misses Cochran will 
spend the winter at Toronto. 

Haven.—Mr. and Mrs. George Griswold 
Haven and Miss Haven are at their town 
residence, 24 E. 39th St. 

Hurry.—Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Hurry 
have returned to their town house, No. 113 
E. 38th St. 

Jesup—Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup 
will not return from Lenox until after 
Thanksgiving. 

Johnston —The Hon. Mrs. Alan John- 
ston, from Copenhagen, is stopping with her 
father, Mr. J. W. Pinchot, at 2 Gramercy 
Park, The Gramercy Park reception day is 
Thursday. 

La Farge.—Miss Margaret La Farge, 
daughter of Mr. John La Farge, will christen 
the new battle ship, Newport, at Bath, Me. 

Lee.—Mr. and Mrs. ear Parrish Lee 
will spend the winter at the Brevoort House. 

Neufville.—Mr. and Mrs. De Neufville 
wili spend the winter at the Gerlach. 

Rhinelander.—Miss Rhinelander has 
returned from Narragansett Pier to 14 
Washington Square. 

Schroeder.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Langdon 
Schroeder will spend the winter at 50 W. 
11th St. 

Wilmerding.—Mrs. John C. Wilmer- 
ding intends to spend the winter in New 
York. 

Yznaga.—Mrs. Ellen Yznaga has left 
town for her plantation in Louisiana, where 
she spends the winter. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Britannic.—Sailing, Wed., 11 Nov., Dr. 
A. Alston, Mrs. Alston. Mr. Thomas Bolton, 





Rev. S. G. Dunning, Mrs. M. Emmott, Mr. 
J. Maxwell, Miss Prentice. 

St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed., 11 Nov., Mr. 
H. A. Alexander, Mrs. Alexander, Miss Al- 
exander, Capt. G. T. H. Boyes, Mrs. Boyes, 
Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D.D., Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Sir Bartle Frere, Miss Frere, 
Mr. John Hays, Capt. Hugh R. Oliver, Mrs. 
Oliver. 

Furst Bismarck.— Sailing, Sat., 14 
Nov., Miss Elizabeth Chanler, Mrs. C. F. 
Doane, Mr. Lafayette de Friese, Mr. Freder- 
ick Allien, Mrs. A. E. Gladston, Miss Vio- 
lette Gladston, Miss M. Jordan, Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Leavitt, 
Mavroyéni Bey, Mr. Jean C. Naegeli, Mrs. 
Wm. E. Rogers and children, Miss Bessie De 
Wolf Ward, Col. H. C. Wier, Mr. Alex 
Webb Wier. 

Ems. —Sailing, Sat., 14 Nov., Dr. A. H. 
Doty, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish, the 
Misses Fish, Mr. Hamilton Fish, Jr.; Mr. 
E. Spencer Pratt. 

Umbria.—Sailing, Sat., 14 Nov., Rev. 
J. Allen, Mr. Herbert Ainsworth, Mme. 
Bodisco, Mlle. Olga Bodisco, Lieut. Percy 
B. Tod, Mr, Maxwell Trayner, H.B.M. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XVI. 
Copyright, 1896, By Gertrude Clapp 


He following hand illustrates what is 

] often called the rule of eleven. 

Viz.: Subtract the spots (of an origi- 
nal lead) of the fourth best card from the 
number eleven, and the result will be the 
number of cards higher than it in the other 
hands, not counting the three higher in the 
leader’s hand. This rule can be made clear 
by an example. 

A, the original leader, leads ¥ 8. Y holds 
v, Kg., Qn., 9 and one or two small, Y at 
once subtracts 8 from 11, and knows he can 
take the trick with ¥, 9. 

As he holds all of the three cards higher, 
outside the leader’s hand, and also knows A 
must hold ¥, Ace, Knv.,10. The old whist 
player arrives at the same result by a different 
train of thought; he would say: there are six 
cards higher than an eight in the pack, since 
A is leading his fourth best card he must 
have three of these, and I holding the other 
three, the 9 of hearts will take the trick. 
Such reasoning is very simple to the veteran, 
and he is inclined to scoff at any other; 
but to the beginner the first method is 
a quick way of arriving at a right result, 
and the rule (since it is a mathematical fact ) 
can be applied mechanically, even if its con- 
ditions are not understood. The explanation 
is simple enough, however : Eleven being the 
number left after subtracting the three cards 
higher than the leaders, fourth best from 
fourteen (every suit counts up to fourteen, be- 
ginning with the deuce, as the ace ranks with 
the honors), if, after that, the fourth best it- 
self is subtracted from eleven, the result must 
give the number of cards higher than it re- 
maining in the rest of the suit. This can be 
made more clear by doing it with the cards if 
there is still any confusion in the reader’s 
mind. 

The advanced player knows when he 
should unblock his partner’s suit by making 
this computation (holding certain blocking 
cards ) instantly with little or no mental ef- 
fort, when a moment’s hesitation might in- 
form a clever adversary as well, and perhaps 
lose the game. Altogether this rule of eleven 
has great advantages in a game which requires 
*¢intensity of intellect.” 

Two men claim to have originated che rule, 
and both published it at or about the same 
time. 

This hand is a good example of the possi- 
bilities and harmony of the long suit game if 
played with whist perception; had A’s opening 
lead been from a short suit, B knowing noth- 
ing of his hand is powerless to help him. 





(LATE WITH E. B. HALSEY.) 


LONDON HATS Importer PARIS BONNETS 


407 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 36th and 37th Streets. NEW YORK. 





Game, 


7 points, without honors. 


A-B=4; Y-Z—6. 


¥ 3. turned up 
The Hands : 
® Ace. 2, 3. 4. 
¥ Qn. 9. 
+ 9. 
#10. 9. 8. 6. 3. 2. 
@Kg.Qn.10.7.| A | @Knv. 6 5. 
Kg. 10. 3. lz y| v Knv. 6. 5. 
+ Ace. Knv.6.2.|4 | & Qn. 8.7.4. 3. : ' > 
5 ep id Bes Reception, Dinnerand 
#9. 8. 
@ Ace, 8.7. 4. 2. 
+ Kg. ro. 5. 
@ Qn. Knv. 4. 
A-B should win three by cards. Game. 
Trick 1: 
A leads @ 6. 
Y plays @ 7. 
B plays @ Knv. 


Z plays @ Ace. 


Score : 


MLLE. Zaun, 
IMPORTER, 


56 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET. 


Evening Gowns. 


Street and Calling 


Costumes. 


Tricks : Y-Z,1 


(Continued on page 329.) 


SMITH & DILLON, 


IMPORTERS. 


+ Coats and Wraps. 


Robes et Manteaux. 


SPECIALITES: 


Debutantes’ and Bridesmaids’. Gowns, 
Wedding Trousseaux, 


161 


Dinner, Reception and Evening Gowns. 


Ball Gowns. 
7 WEST 45th STREET 


NEW YORK. 


ROLLEN, 


IMPORTER, 


WEST THIRTY-FOURTH 





, 


STREET. 


Tailor and Calling Gowns. 


Coats, Wraps, Hats and Bonnets. 
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Ohh ok ok kok kok ok kok kk kk kk kok ok kok ak 
ARE YOU To wear your Last Year’s 
q SATISFIED Skirt this Season? 


ZN NE NE NE SIE NE NE NEE NEF NIE SN xp he ope oe ot 
oe of oh oh a ay ale ae oe ee ca Cal ae a oh 
WE THINK NOT. _Ie’s out of style, out of appearance, lacks freshness, worse of wear, ragged edge. 


FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PPOTECTOR 


Protects the edge of a skirt as long as the skirt holds together. You can never thump the wear out of it. There is pro- 
tection in its every thread; an added elegance to the skirt which carries it. There are “velvet,” “cord,” “ rubber,” and 
“braid” skirt bindings, all of which you “know to be positively useless after a few days’ wear. 


FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR is Perfect. You will say so when you see it. You 
will prove so by wearing it. It cleans easily. A shake and the dust is off. A rub and it’s clean. A brush and it’s new. 
It’s easy to put on, and wears everlastingly. 

AT ALL DRY GOODS STORES OR WRITE 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
© SESS TS TT TFET TTT e TTT TTT TTTTTTTSETTTTETTSS TESS SE 


aS es | What it The teeth—from decay. ~ The breath—from i 
saves: The gums—from softening. The pocket—money. 


odont 


TEETH BREATH. 


| 

| 

A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents | 

for postage. Address the Proprietors ot Sozodont, Hatt & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, New | 
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He wife through all the ages has been so set upon by critics and coun- 
sellors as to her duties and her shortcomings that she would, of a 
surety, be justified were she in this age of feminine enlightenment to 

snub any who presume to say You ought, or You ought not, to her. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the following lines will not fail under her ban, for they 
are presented timidly and meant merely to convey a friendly warning : 


Recently there died in New York a young woman, the wife of a physi- 
cian, whose married life of four years was embittered for her and for her hus- 
band through her unreasoning jealousy. Most wives endure jealous pangs 
now and again, since the heart of man is more or less impressionable, whether 
he be bond or free matrimonially ; but the wives of physicians and of artists 
are, in ‘the very nature of things, obliged to accept conditions that are trying 
to those who love devotedly. In the case of the physician there are téte-a- 
tétes behind the closed doors of his office, and there are the visits to patients’ 
houses. The wite knows that, well or ill, coquetry is always an active ele- 
ment in feminine equipment, and that every woman will instinctively make 
herself as attractive as possible to her physician. And as all who seek medical 
aid are not old or ugly, or smitten with serious disease, the chances are 
that in many instances the doctor will become more or less interested in his 
patient. Toa jealous imagination the intimacy of the relation between the 
two opens up simply maddening possibilities. And it must be confessed that 
the prospect is not altogether alluring to any woman who loves her husband. 


In the case of the artist matters are still worse. His intense love of 
beauty, especially in woman, his enthusiasm over the physical, the long hours 
he spends in his studio painting from nude models, his tragically strenuous ef- 
forts to attain his ever-elusive ideal, fill his imagination and his life to the more 
or less exclusion of other things. From all of this his wife stands apart, unless, 
indeed, she allows her jealousy to ruin his life-work. The condition which 
wifehood to artist or physician imposes is that of permitting the husband an 
acquaintance more or less friendly among an unlimited number of women who 
are personally unknown to the wife. There is, of course, the other alternative 
of exacting concessions and compromises that cripple the husband’s work and 
his prospects ; but that recoils on the wife, when it is translated into diminished 
income, and it is besides a cruel injustice to the man. 


Some jealous wives plead for a practice among men exclusively ; but that 
would mean starvation for most physicians. “The woman patient is numerous, 
and she is profitable, and there is every indication that she will continue for 
some time to come to support various branches of the medical profession quite 
handsomely. A walk ona fashionable thoroughfare will show, on every side, 
women’s faces veiled in lace with dots so large and heavy as almost to mask 
the eyes beneath ; yards of heavy cloth hang unsupported from their waists ; 
the small waist being in vogue, various devices are used to get rid of an un- 
desired inch or two and compression does its work of devastation slowly but 
inevitably. The resultant nervous prostration, tumors, local diseases, indi- 
gestion, heart troubles, disordered liver, impaired eyesight and a host of other 
ailments will yield a fine harvest for the physician, and foolish would be the 
wife who cut her husband off from a share in this steady round of disease. 


There is nothing for wives to do but accept the inevitable and interest 
themselves in more important problems than worrying over the possible loss of 
their husbands’ love. It is excess of emotionalism that makes many wives 
miserable. A sure cure is hard thinking about some important subject, with 
a view to subsequent activity. For example, the value to the community of 
University settlement work ?—why did Bryan receive six out of every thirteen 
votes cast in the late Presidential election ?—or any other topic that is big and 
worth while. To have one’s whole life and being absorbed in devotion to a 
human creature, even a husband, results in misery for most women, but it is 
inevitably a very hades for the wife of physician or artist. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


T is set down in the man’s What I Know 
About Women, that if ever women 
praise each other they do so most grudg- 

ingly, because woman’s natural bent is toward 
rending her sister women with hostile criti- 
cism. The observer finding that picking 
flaws is an ingrained habit of humanity, irre- 
spective of sex, is somewhat amused to note 
the very superior airs assumed by the pot to- 
ward the kettle in this matter of blackness. 
+ 
* * 

A case in point is that of the daily news- 
papers. In rare instances editors touch lightly 
on the virtues of rival sheets, but as a rule 
they mention only to condemn. A highly 
respectable, most haughty-of-tone evening 
journal has for some years been crying aloud, 
at intervals of about a week, against the sen- 
sationalism and vulgarity of certain New York 
journals, the recent demise of one of the 
class being seized upon by the critical journal 
as an opportunity to most impressively point 
amoral. Even the staid Tribune could not 
indulge in its present very giddy woman’s 
page without calling down a rebuke from this 
quarter for its lapse into unseemly frivolity. 
Many words of fault-finding, but no word of 
commendation—not even for a morning paper 
which has been honestly striving to fit itself 
more and more for a family paper. Its tone is 
never scandalous, nor does it ever dilate on hor- 
rors. It has a book review supplement on Satur- 
day and a well-printed, illustrated supplement 
on Sunday. Inthe latterare published portraits 
and biographical notes on college presidents 
and others distinguished in literature, philan- 
thropy, art and social life and in the profes- 
sions of drama and music. Not one of any 
of the efforts toward refining the tone of this 
daily has been so much as referred to by the 
captious critical journal—which is none other 
than the Evening Post. That is, to say the 
least, both ungracious and inconsistent in a 
journal that has posed as eager to welcome 
a higher type of journalism than that which 
now dominates most metropolitan newspapers. 


* 
* * 


Early in the autumn it was whispered in 
exclusive circles that the seal of disapproval 
had been set upon the wrap as a garment for 
the promenade ; and those within the circle of 
fashion felt very superior as they ordered 
jackets and redingotes, or other ulster-like 
models. But what is the use of advance in- 
formation, and how can one be exclusive in 
these days of enterprising manufacturers ? 
The great army of west-side Sunday prome- 
naders apparantly also heard that advance 
whisper as to the fall of the wrap ; for as long 
ago as a month an observer amused herself by 
carefully noting what proportion of wraps and 
what of jackets appeared on every hundred 
promenaders. There were eighty of the latter 
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When this class of 


to every twenty wraps. 
women shall have purchased their winter out- 
door garments there will be no distinction 
whatever in appearing jacketed or coated. 
Dressing like the mob is distasteful to any 
woman of taste, whether the mob is a fac- 


tory operator, or a woman of wealth. The 
problem of how to differentiate herself from 
her neighbor in the matter of costume seems 
likely to become more and more complex for 
the woman who cannot command the services 
of some inventive dressmaker. 

* % 

The effect of light on personal appearance 
seems rarely to be considered by women. Ar- 
rayed in elaborate costumes with extreme self- 
satisfaction writ all over their countenances, 
they sit in a horse-show box under a too-re- 
vealing glare, which unveils every line or other 
blemish of age or ill-health. Or they accept a 
second dance invitation to a house where the 
lighting is by means of a frieze of electric 
lights, the effect on the human face being the 
most disfiguring possible. Or again they will 
give such directions as the following, which 
appeared recently in the woman’s column of a 
New York evening paper: ‘‘A pretty way of 
gaining light at the top of a winaow is, if the 
window be a very high one, to set the curtain- 
rod down perhaps a foot from the top of the 
window. In this way one gets a play of light 
on the ceiling."” Any woman who follows 
this suggestion is advised with the aid of a 
hand-glass to observe the play of light on her 
own countenance. It is as well to remember 
that above or over-head lighting is damag- 
ing in its effects to all but the young and the 


beautiful. 


* 
* * 


Prince Louis, of Italy, nephew of King 
Humbert, who is now in New York, enjoys 
the distinction of having been born as a Span- 
ish infant, or Prince of the house of Spain, a 
dignity which he retained only nine days sub- 
sequent to his arrival in the world. His birth 
took place during the week that preceded the 
abdication of the Spanish crown by his father, 
King Amadeus, who bore the title of Duke 
of Aosta in Italy ; and it was the fact of his 
mother being forced to undertake the weari- 
some and arduous journey from Madrid to 
Lisbon in the depths of winter before she had 
time to recover from the effects of her very 
difficult confinement, that led to her death, 

The young Prince who bears the title of 
Duke of the Abbruzzi, inherited a large por- 
tion of the immensely valuable estates which 
this beautiful woman possessed in Belgium, 
and it is his custom to spend some time in that 
country each year, when he can escape from 


his naval duties. 


* 
* 


For he is a sailor by profession, and as such 
has circumnavigated the world more than 
once on Italian men-of-war, the present visit 
to the United States being the third or fourth 
occasion on which he has come to this coun- 
try. 

It may be added that on two or three oc- 
casions when the Prince, in the course of his 
cruises, has touched at Spanish ports, he has 
not been permitted to go ashore, persumably 
in deference to the sentiments of the now 
reigning dynasty which, of course, regards 
the brief reign of King Amadeus as having 
constituted a most unjustifiable usurpation. 
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A GAME OF CHANCE 


By NeitrH Boyce 


CHAPTER III. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe, and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion forher children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with ber 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. | 


ee Eatrix |!’ shouted a child’s voice at 

B top pitch. 

The girl, crouched over her book, 
with the sea wind whistling past her ears, did 
not move. ‘The child, running at full speed, 
threw himself against the mound of sand in 
the shelter of which she sat. 

‘*Say, are you deaf?” 
panting. 

She looked up, fixing absent eyes upon his 
bold, flushed face. 

‘«¢ Did you call me?”’ 

«¢ Been screaming at you for ten minutes. 
Cousin Richard’s here.”” 

*«¢ Who ?”’ 

‘¢ Cousin Richard—the swell, you know. 
He’s got on white clothes this morning. He's 
coming with Tot—there !"" 

In faultless flannels, with a pink shirt, a 
marvelous choker, a straw hat, yellow shoes 
and a large stick, this vision of masculine 
splendor, under the guidance of Totty, bore 
down upon Miss Berrian like a majestic liner 
in the wake of a very small and energetic 
tug. 

2 What do you suppose he wants?’’ she 
gasped, gathering up the loose papers which 
were scattered about her and trying to shake 
the sand out of her serge skirt. 

‘¢He said he wanted to see you,’’ Royal 
answered, in evident amusement; ‘‘but he 
don’t look as if he'd bite !"" 

A sheet of paper, scribbled over with pen- 
ciled characters, bars and notes of music, 
blew out of the girl’s reach. Creighton pur- 
sued it and brought it to her. 

¢* Your property, Miss Berrian?” 

Beatrix rose to her feet, crumpling her 
handful of papers hastily into her pocket. 

‘Thank you—the wind blows so I can 
hardly manage them.”” 

‘<Quite a breeze—magnificent surf this 
morning. I'm just going fora plunge. Are 
you going in ?”” 

«‘ No—o, thank you. I don’t swim.” 

‘«sAh, too bad! You ought to learn. 
Pretty rough here, though.”” 

“It’s quieter down by the bath-houses,”’ 
said Beatrix, looking along the beach. 

‘¢ Yes. I suppose I shall have to go alone 


he demanded, 


there. Mrs. Ransom’s busy. Quite forlorn, 
I feel. You won't take pity on me?”’ 


«<I think I won't goin, thank you. I'm 
not very courageous, and if I got into that 
surf I’m certain I should drown. I hope you 
will enjoy your swim.”” 

She smoothed the flying strands of her black 
hair and straightened her sailor hat, obviously 
wishing that this immaculate person would go 
away, instead of standing twisting the ends of 
his blonde mustache and looking at her. But 
Creighton appeared to be in no haste. 

«Charming place,’’ he observed amiably. 
waving his stick to include the wide landscape, 


(Continued on page 320.) 
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“* Yes, it’s a pretty place—but I suppose it 
will be full of people from now on,’’ said 
Beatrix. ‘It has been lovely here this past 
month—almost nobody on the beach from 
one day to another.” 

‘«Is that your idea of enjoyment—a bit 
selfish, isn’t it?’’ he asked, languidly. 

She answered with a faint smile: ‘* Perhaps 
it is. But I don’t like crowds—even of 
fashionable people. They only just don't 
trample on me.”’ 

‘*You are a true Hermit, I see,’’ said 
Creighton, smiling at the mild pun; ¢¢ but it 
is rather unkind of you when you are able to 
contribute so much to the general pleasure. 
| heard you play yesterday,’’ he hastened to 
add, ‘‘and I enjoyed it.”” 

‘* Thank you,” said Beatrix. 

*«Do you admit an audience occasionally — 
say a very appreciative audience of one?’ 

‘*An appreciative audience is always wel- 
come.”” 

‘*[ shall avail myself of your kindness, 
Miss Berrian.”’ 

‘«Then,’’ said Beatrix, making an effort, 
**you must sing—I will play your accompani- 
ments if you like.”” 

This was a decided concession ; Beatrix 
was too thorough a musician to tolerate the 
ordinary attempts of the amateur, and if she 
even listened to these it was under visible pro- 
test. 

‘You are very good—Mrs. Ransom 
wanted to ask you last night, but I per- 
suaded her to refrain.’ 

«<Why?”’ 

‘« Because I don’t think you like to play 
accompaniments to second-class singing. In 
the first place you are an artist of too much 
individuality.”” 

‘*I do not, asa rule, like accompaniments 
of any sort,’’ said Beatrix frankly. ‘* But are 
you sure your singing is second-class ? *” 

‘‘ Quite sure—though I did study hard for 
some years, and have always been at it more 
or less. But you will judge mercilessly.” 

‘I don’t judge anybody,”’ said Beatrix 
hastily, coloring with annoyance. 

‘* Pardon me—you cannot help it. I re- 
commend myself in advance to the mercy of 
the court.”’ Ceighton picked up a flat peb- 
ble, sent it skimming out into the surf, and 
changed the subject. 

‘«It’s odd you and I haven't met before, 
Miss Berrian. You know we're fourth or 
fifth cousins, or something! Have you been 
here long ?*’ 

‘©In New York? About two years.” 

‘«‘Ah, I've been in Japan the last two 
years. Beastly country. I had to chuck 
it.”” 

He frowned, twisting his mustache ; it was a 
way he had when disturbed, or thinking—two 
things which were apt to be synomymous 
with Dick Ceighton. 

‘¢T think I’ve heard Mrs. Ransom speak of 
you,’ said Beatrix meditatively. Her down- 
cast eyes smiled demurely ; ‘* You knew her 
before her marriage ?”” 

‘‘Yes, we grew up together, after a fash- 
10Nn. 

‘««That’s odd—I grew up with Cecila, 
At least we were at the same school, 
She graduated 


, 


too ! 


in Baltimore, for four years. 
two years ahead of me. 

‘Oh, I say!—were you the—the young 
ady———"” 


” 
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‘<I was the little girl you took out with 
Cecilia one day, to the matinée and to supper 
afterwards! You forgot me, indeed I don’t 
think you saw me, but I cherished the mem- 
ory of that festivity for months afterwards. 
In fact, you see, I haven't forgotten it yet!” 

“So you were!’’ murmured Creighton. 
‘¢ You wore your hair in two long braids, and 
would cut the oysters in two—and you say I 
forgot you! And we had champagne ” 

** Cecilia scared me dreadfully with threats 
of what she’d do to me if I ever told! and I 
saw you again—you came to the graduates’ 
reception.”” 

‘<I did.” 

** You had beautiful curly yellow hair, and 
all the little girls were madly in love with you. 
You sent Cecilia the loveliest roses. I tried 
to tease her about you, and she 

‘©Well, what? She didn’t mind, I sup- 
pose?”’ 

‘*Oh, you couldn't tease Cecilia—she was 
always too cool-blooded.”’ 

‘« Exactly,’ murmured Creighton, ‘‘ odd 
we never met afterwards. But after all, you 
belonged to a younger set . 

‘¢And a different one,’’ said Beatrix, 
calmly. ‘*I never went in for frivolities— 
hadn't time. I studied and taught—until I 
broke down and had to rest.”” 

She stopped abruptly. Creighton also fell 
silent. Both were thinking, perhaps, of those 
long-past days of childhood and youth. 

‘«I think,’’ said Creighton, after a few 
moments, ‘‘that I’l] go and take my dip.”’ 

He bowed rather stiffly and walked away 
down the beach, swinging his stick aimlessly. 
The children had betaken themselves back to 
their sand fort. Beatrix sat down again, 
folding her hands over the book in her 
lap. 

Years ago, she remembered, she had envied 
Cecilia her youthful admirer—the first mascu- 
line being to enter the sanctuary of her own 
maiden affections. The curly golden locks 
had made a deep impression on Beatrix’s 
heart ; and Prince Charming then had no- 
ticed her only asa little girl who wore her 
hair in tails and was ignorant of the correct 
manner of eating oysters! When she had 
met him again in town, some few months 
ago, he had not recognized her, naturally ; 
for that matter, she would not have known 
him except for Cecilia’s identification. 

Prince Charming had altered very much in 
the ten years. This was not the radiant crea- 
ture to whose worship she had once proposed 
to consecrate her youthful existence. It was 
a tired-looking man of thirty, whose face 
showed not a trace of the gay boyish candor 
which had shone out of it in the days when 
he was Cecilia’s adorer. 

Presently she saw him strike out into the 
surf, breasting the white-crested waves stead- 
ily and strongly. She wondered if he had 
put the same energy and persistence into his 
struggle with fortune. He had the look of a 
man who has drifted upon the rocks. 





” 








CHAPTER IV. 

“‘Oh, yes,”” said Cecilia, yawning ; ‘it’s 
comfortable, I suppose. There’s furniture 
enough to go around, and plenty to eat—such 
as it is. But, my dear Theodore, how I’m 
to endure three months of it I don’t see.”” 

She stood at the window, playing with the 
cord of her white dressing-gown, her light 
hair loose on her shoulders. 
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«It will be the best thing in the world for 


you,”” said the Colonel, with conviction. 
‘« Look at Beatrix there—that’s the color you 
ought to have! Live out of doors, in reason- 
able peace and quiet, and get some flesh on 
your bones and some color in your face—eh, 
Beatrix ?”” 

‘I, Theodore? What do you mean?”’ 
Cecilia turned sharply. “I’m no thinner 
than usual ; and as tor color—I don’t tan, I 
burn red as a boiled lobster. And while that 
may be healthy, I prefer my natural hue.”” 

But she went forward to her dressing table, 
turned up the electric light, and flinging off 
her loose robe sat down and looked at her- 
self closely in the glass. 

«<I']l go and dress,’’ said Colone! Ransom, 
beating a retreat. 

‘© Yes, do. And I hope, dear, that you'll 
put on a better frame of mind with your good 
clothes, and be prepared to hear reason.”’ 

‘¢] shan’t buy any hunters this summer,’ 
said the Colonel, firmly. ‘“The other things, 
I suppose, you can have—if they're neces- 
sary.”” 

‘* Necessary? Of course they are. You 
can’t invite people to visit you in a wilder- 
ness like this without making some attempt 
to amuse them.”” 

‘*] didn’t invite them,’” he said, mildly ; 
“ and I guess they’!] get on without hunting, 
at least. Don’t worry, Cie. Your people 
don’t expect to find the establishment of a 
multi-millionaire !"” 

He went out and shut the door gently. 
Cecilia flung herself back in her chair and 
stretched her arms. 

‘<T hate to ask people for things,’” she said, 
lauguidly. ‘*Not that I don’t generally get 
what I want—lI do, but I have to work for it. 
I will say, though, that Theodore is usually 
very nice. If you ever marry, Trix, take a 
man like him—if you can find one!”’ 

“<A good big ‘if.* Cecilia, would you 
like me to do your hair ?”” 

*¢ Oh, Beatrix, I wish you would. I sim- 
ply can’t manage it myself; and as for 
Elise “ 

‘¢Elise the infallible! 
pen p= 

‘*Elise, my dear, is in atantrum. She's 
the one person I allow to have tantrums— 
when I can't help myself. If I rang for her 
she'd pull half my hair out. I believe Theo- 
dore’s right—I am thinner.”” 

Under the brilliant light, with her hair 
brushed away from her face, and the sparkle 
and animation gone from it, Cecilia looked all 
her thirty years. The fine lines about the 
corners of her eyes and in her forehead came 
out mercilessly. She laughed a little. 

‘¢See what a fraud I am! With me it’s 
all an effect—a trick of expression and good 
clothes! Why, Beatrix, you have more real 
beauty than I!"" 

««T have no beauty.”” 

‘©You have no confidence in yourself— 
there’s the difference between you and me. 
That's why I get the things I want, and you 
don’t. Eh, Trix? We started even.”’ 

‘¢ People never start even.”” 

** As to position, yes. There wasn’t a pin 
to choose between us—we were both as poor as 
church-mice. But, you see, I've always had 
a way of taking things for granted, whereas 
you wait to have them granted you—and 
then, Trix, your sense of duty led you in the 
wrong direction. You should have followed 


, 





How does it hap- 














, 


my example.’ Cecilia abandoned the sub- 
ject. ‘*Oh, what a place this is,’’ she 
groaned. ‘* That's the worst of going about 
and seeing things; it shows you that there’s 
no place quite so dismal as home. I've been 


here two days, and exhausted the resources of 
I believe I almost envy you, Bea- 


ithe place. 
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her sallow 
cheeks and her hands folded at her wasp- 


lashes cast down demurely on 


waist. She contemplated for a moment Mrs. 
Ranson’s coiffure, and her brilliant teeth 
gleamed in a quickly subdued smile. 

*¢T am late,’”’ she said, ‘*but Madame did 
not ring.” 

**I did not want you.”” 

‘* But, if Madame will pardon, 
that coiffure does not suit Madame’s 
face at all. It is too high, it makes 
the face too long—it is impossible! ** 

‘*It will do for this evening, 
Elise.”’ 

“If Madame will sit down a 
moment, I will arrange it. Thus it 
is absolutely unsuitable.’” 

** Nonsense—I have my gown on. 
Let it alone.”’ 

The maid fetched a linen dress- 
ing jacket, threw it over her mis- 
tress’s shoulders, and gently, but 
inexorably, propelled her toward the 
mirror. 





trix. You've ended by convincing yourself 
that you don’t want anything.”’ 

The girl’s eyelids flashed upward in a quick 
glance, which Cecilia was too much occupied 
in observing the construction of her coiffure 
to perceive. A faint smile twitched the cor- 
ners of Beatrix’s mouth. She put in a final 
hairpin and stepped back. 

‘¢ There—I think that will do. 
look like Elise, but By 

‘Oh, it’s very nice—and just for the home 
circle, you know, it doesn’t matter so much. 
And now I'm going to make one more de- 
mand on your good nature. Will you hook 
my gown? It fastens in the back, and 
really # 

It was a gown of thin silk, but made over 
a stiff lining and tight, as were all Cecilia's 
frocks. She hated ** sloppy women,’’ except 
as foils to herself. When the hooks had been 
fastened, Beatrix, rubbing her reddened fin- 
gers, received a polite dismissal. 

‘¢ Thanks so much. If you're going down 
stairs just tell them to hurry dinner, will you? 
Theodore and Dick, I know, are ravenous. 
And oh, Beatrix, lock at this lace a minute 


It doesn’t 








first. Do you think you could mend it for 
me? You did such beautiful work in the 
convent. I raked Elise over the coals for 


tearing it, and now I remember I did it myself. 
She went off furious, and I daren’t ask her to 
touch it.” 

‘*She seems to be about the only person 
you can’t manage,”’ observed Beatrix. 


**I can’t get on without her, and she 
knows it—the cat!’" 

A moment later there was a soft tap at the 
door, and the Frenchwoman entered, her dark 








**Oh well, arrange it, if you 
must. It is a pity, Elise, you did 
not arrive earlier.”’ 

‘*« Madame did not ring.”’ 

Cecilia shrugged her shoulders 
irritably and was silent. Beatrix, 
who had stood an amused spectator 
of this little scene following the 
quick exchange of French phrases, 
laid down the lace flounce. 

**T think I can mend it,’’ she 
said, 

*¢Oh, never mind,”” said Cecilia, 
carelessly. ‘* Run along, Trix, and 
hurry up the dinner."* 

As Beatrix shut the door she 
caught a word or two in the maid’s smooth 
tones, followed by a quick retort from Cecilia 
—and she smiled. 

«¢ Cecilia domineered over—what a sight ! 
She's positively afraid of that French minx. 
I’m glad there’s somebody besides the Colonel 
that she has a little respect for.” 

This was the thought translated by the dash 
of color in the girl’s brown cheek and the 
sparkle in her eyes. 

Intensely indolent and dreamy by nature, 
she was not used to letting small annoyances 
ruffle her surface calm ; but the interview just 
past had been a trying one. 

‘© Am Ito supply the place of her maid, 
when Elise chooses to have atantrum? Am 
I to be stuck down to play accompaniments 
for her guests, in the intervals of the four con- 
jugations?’”” 

Cecilia was certainly insufferable at times— 
at most times, in fact, so far as women were 
concerned. She was a man’s woman—counted 
her masculine admirers by dozens, and man- 
aged also to keep the regard and steady friend- 
ship of those men whom she considered worth 
while. But toward women her attitude was 
at best only an armed truce. 

‘¢T am her dependent—she despises me ! ’ 

Beatrix called up all her philosophy to heal 
the smart of this thought. 

‘* After all, it is only for a short time now ! 
If it suits her purpose to keep me, it has suited 
mine to stay with her. If she makes use of 
me, I can afford to allow it, for I have a favor 
to ask of her. I—who have convinced myself 
that I ¢ don’t want anything !*”” 

Beatrix dismissed her half-formed resolution 
to excuse herself from dinner. Her good sense 
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came to the rescue. On Wednesday guests 
were to arrive, and she could then retreat to 
her own quarters. There would be only these 
two evenings; and, if Cecilia was difficult, 
certainly both the men had been charmir g to 
her. Besides, she had promised to practice 
with Creighton. She had looked over his 
music—mostly Grieg and Hassen, with the 
German classics. She was curious to hear his 
voice. 

‘* It may not be bad,’’ she assured herself. 
‘* He has temperament ! °° 

It would have been hard to say how she 
guessed, under the impassivity of his manner, 
at this strain of sentiment answering to he 
own, 

(To be continued.) 


ON DIT—EUROPE 


Soe decorations of the Church of Holy 
Mary of the Angels, in Rome, where 
the marriage ot the Prince of Naples, 
Victor Emanuel, to Princess Heléne, of 
Montenegro, took place, were carried out on 
an elaborate scale. The position of the altar 
was found to be unfavorable for a perfect view 
of the ceremony, so that a temporary one 
was erected in the centre, and besutifully 
draped in rare old stuffs, ‘Titian’s famous 
A-sumption was brought from the Museum of 
Venice, and hung above this altar. The 
church is immense, and said to be capable of 
holding twenty thousand persons. The in- 
terior of its facade lent itself gracefully to the 
erection of a grand royal pavilion, which was 
draped in white and gold, and embowered in 
plants and foliage with the choicest ot flowers, 
from which the princely couple descended 
and joined the cortége to- the foot of the 
altar. 


AN ART COMMISSION 


M. Bogoluboff, an eminent Russian marine 
painter, has been commissioned by the Em- 
peror Nicolas to paint a large picture in 
commemoration of the arrival of the Tsar in 
France. The landing at Cherbourg is to be 
rendered as an artistic ensemble, rather than a 
detailed picture with portraits. The canvas 
will measure three by two yards, and when 
completed is destined in all probability to be 
presented to France by the Emperor. 


(Continued on page 324 
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THE ART INTEREST—PRESIDENTS OF THE 


On the occasion of his sixtieth birthday a complimentary dinner was given Mr. Russell Sturgis by his artistic and lit 
societies of New York: Mr. T. W. Wood, President National Academy of Design; Mr. Richard M. Upjohn, Prsident Ne 
Mr. John La Farge, President Society of American Artists; Mr. Howard Russell Butler, President American Fin¢ Arts Soci 
ture Society; Mr. John M. Carrére, President Society of Beaux-Arts Architects; Mr. Frederic Crowninshield, President | 

Both in recognition of Mr. Sturgis’s services to art and in bringing together the head officers of all the principal art associ: 
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NTS OF THE ART SOCIETIES OF NEW YORK 


yy his artétic and literary friends. The invitation was extended by those whose portraits appear here as representing the art 
pjohn, Prtsident New York Chapter American Institute of Architects; Mr. George B. Post, President Architectural League ; 
rican Fin¢ Arts Society; Mr. Bruce Price, President Municipal Art Society; Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, President National Sculp- 
inshield, President the Mural Painters; Mr. J. G. Brown, President American Water-Color Society. 

e principal art associations, this dinner stands as a most memorable event. 








(Continued from page 321.) 
A TERRY COSTUME 


Ellen Terry, as Imogene at Cymbeline’s 
Court, wears a wondrously beautiful costume 
of white shimmering with metallic pink and 
gold, her pretty hair wreathed in violets. At 
Milford Haven in the wood she is seen in a 
boy’s dress of russet cloth, with fur cap 
crammed down on her curls, a wrap of dull 
green velvet thrown across her shoulders. 
Henry Irving as Tachimo wears with perfect 
grace a robe of dull soft blue enriched with 
gold embroideries and close-fitting sleeves of 
damask-rose velvet, stiff with jewels and gold, 
with gold cuffs brilliant with big rubies. 
Over all a mantle of richest rose-red satin—a 
big ruby upon the finger completing the lovely 


harmony of color. 


MUSICAL TASTE OF THE TZIGANOS 


No people possess so extraordinary an ear 
for music, as well as wonderful memory, as 
the Tziganos. An orchestra of Tziganos led 
by Fakas, while performing dance-music at a 
private soirée, happened to hear Johann Strauss 
play a new waltz he had recently composed. 
Five minutes after he had finished the orches- 
tra repeated the waltz without a single error. 
Johann Strauss was stupefied, and fancied 
that Fakas had stolen his score. Finding it 
still in his pocket, the great Austrian com- 
poser was dumbfounded, and declared that so 
delicate an ear and fine a memory were rare 
qualities among musicians. 


AN EMPRESS’S BELVEDERE 


The Empress Marie Thérése of Austria 
built on a hight near her favorite palace of 
Schénbrunn, not far from Vienna, a _belvé- 
dére called La Gloriette, from which could 
be had superb views of the distant city and 
adjacent country. This was her majesty’s 
favorite resort, and one she rarely failed to 
visit every day; but with increasing years 
and embonpoint the climb to the top of the 
hill became too fatiguing ; so that in April, 
1773, an elevator was constructed by her 
order, which carried visitors from the ground- 
floor to the top of La Gloriette, where a room 
was finished off capable of holding several 
persons and furnished with plenty of sofas. 
This was named ‘‘le cabinet volant,’’ or the 
room on wings—the incipient stage of an in- 
vention brought in our century to such per- 
fection and general use. 





HIS ROCK KNOWLEDGE 


It was a stormy day, and the little craft was 
buffetting about in Queenstown harbor. 
‘« Pat,”’ said a nervous passenger to the pilot, 
‘do you think you can get us safely in? 
Do you know this harbor well ? *” 

‘« Yis sorr, ivery rock—’’ replied the pilot, 
“and there’s one of them!” as the boat ran 
aground upon a huge bowlder. 

THE QUEEN'S OAKS 

One charming July day while we were 
driving along the beautiful Prince of Wales 
Road, near Killarney, I said to our driver : 
«‘ What peculiarly stunted oaks these are !*" 

«« Yes, miss,’’ replied Pat, soberly; ‘they 
war planted the year of Her Majesty's coro- 


nation, and they grew just loike herself, short 
and thick.*” 


VOGUE 








{ AS SEEN BY HIM} 


HOMILY ON GLOVES—MONOTONY OF DESIGN 
—THE SCOTCH AS INVENTORS 


Have often been asked the conumdrum, 
but as often have I given it up—because 
puzzles and questions generally make me 

very weary—as to the identity of the person in 
Scripture who first wore gloves. I believe it 
was some one who did it to deceive his father 
and who obtained by it an unholy bargain, 
which should certainly have done him no good. 
I have always thought that pious fraud was a 
bit of immoral teaching. Gloves, these days, 
are essentials, and after a long reign of suéde, 
and even cotton, I am glad to see that once 
more the kid is back in its original place. 
The gloves this year, most fashionable, are in 
tans and browns, and the gray suéde occupies 
but a second place. The reddish tan, to me, 
and the dogskin forthe country and for driv- 
ing, have always had a particularly virile ap- 
pearance. The suéde has had its day and I 
am glad that it is laid by. It was too neu- 
tral in tint, and in a year of conservative 
colors, it is decidedly wanting. Gloves have 
still the single button, although there seems 
to be a little more material in them and the 
wrist is a trifle better protected. 

With the heat and rush of the battle over, I 
had expected to see some exhibition of new 
ties, but so far there is but little to notice. 
The old greens and blues, dark, almost black, 
with raised figures in the same patterns, are 
not novelties, but they are all that one sees 
offered these days. I wonder that silk neck- 
wear manufacturers, like the carpet men and 
the wall-paper dealers, will not employ really 
artistic designers. I am weary of the fleur-de- 
lis, the polka dot, the crescent, and the dis- 
guised horseshoe—and as for the little white or 
yellow flowers I do not care to gaze on their 
like again. I feel after I look at a selection 
of silks just as if I had fixed my vision on 
blank space for a while, and then suddenly 
closed my eyes. Now and then the patterns 
do resemble the impressions one gets when he 
receives a knock-down blow—-stars and zig- 
zags. 

Tweeds everywhere. The streets swarm 
with them ; and if you are not in brown, you 
are in gray, or else in a mixture. As the ties 
are more or less neutral, one longs for just a 
bit of color somewhere. I have never known 
a season like this, when there seems to have 
been a complete stoppage to the machinery of 
inventive brains, and when the looms of the 
world only turn out a dim and weak repetition 
of the successes of former years. Will not 
some new—I will not say Moses, because I 
object somewhat to the modern application of 
the name as applied to trade—come and lead 
us out of this wilderness and forth from the 
house of bondage? Nature is said to abhor 
a vacuum, and she certainly in her own mag- 
nificently planned universe has not given us 
two trees, or even flowers or blades of grass, 
which are exactly similar. Even the animals 
are more or less differently spotted and striped, 
and I have seldom found two street cats which 
have the same markings. I delight in individ- 
uality ; but one has so little of it these days, 
and I reverence the man who invents a new 
tie, or who plans a new wrinkle in his Ascot, 
or has been so bold as to exploit even an origi- 
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nal button in a coat, just as much asI doa 
discoverer of a scientific principle, or the latest 
researches of an Artic explorer. In fact, the 
man who gives us an original fashion does 
much more to benefit his kind, than the person 
who comes back after three years or more of 
frozen life, and tells us that he has been some- 
where within a half thousand miles of the 
North Pole. 

The one has given something of use to the 
world, and the other has only satisfied an in- 
herent curiosity to know what is beyond the 
great barrier of ice and snow—a discovery 
which cannot be of the least value to man- 
kind, and which after you hear about, you 
lose all interest in. 

Some worthy haberdasher has discovered— 
or did before the election—that the popular 
candidate was entitled toa tartan; and his win- 
dows were filled with the fruits of this queer 
conceit, which was as ingenious as it was 
clever. The plaid is worn a great deal ; and 
now, since Scotch novels as well as Scotch 
music are popular, why not invest our great 
men, who have a Scotch burr to their names, 
with the glory of their clans? 1 admire the 
Scotch intensely. They have given us deer 
stalking, golf and a lot of pleasant things, 
besides distinguishing themselves in history, 
and being rich in plaids and romance. They 
were loyal royalists, the majority of them ; and 
to-day they never dare put finger-bowls on 
their tables when any of the royal Guelphs, at 
present reigning at Balmoral and the vicinity, 
are about, because they cannot withstand the 
temptation of crossing their fingers over these 
utensils and breathing a prayer for Charlie 
over the water. I am really a Jacobite and I 
believe firmly in the house of Stuart. And 
yet, on the other hand, 1 have only the most 
profound contempt for the exiled house of 
France, and a burning admiration for the 
Bonapartes. I fear that I allow my enthusi- 
asm to carry me away. 

Collars are growing higher and are still 
straight and stiff, and when one has rather 
an apoplectic neck, and thinks of the dis- 
comfit, it is discouraging ; and yet the high 
collar to me is most effective. The colored 
shirt seems to disappear gradually, but I sup- 
pose we shall havea grand awakening after the 
snows have melted and the desire for color 
comes once more into the breasts of our young 
men. 

There is not even a new salad or new entrée 
to talk about. I have grown dyspeptic with 
purées and thick soups; and consommés are 
thin, mushrooms are cloying, sweetbreads are 
tasteless, and fillets represent only so much 
bad beef with wretched brown sauce. I can- 
not enjoy even the simple food of the era, and 
turn from celery with digu Meadows has 
actually had to cook me a ai over the coals 
at my chambers and to bake me a potato. 
I have tried this for six days consecutively, 
drinking great draughts of stout and ale from 
their native pewter; I have plunged myself 
into the intricacies of the insane delusion 
known as the chafing dish, and I had the 
hardihood to sit through a cooking lecture ; 
but I cannot find anything to eat. Game 
and fish are out of the question, and I never 
touch sweets, and joints aretoo heavy. What 
am I to do?—I am actually starving. 

As my body is in a state of prospective 
and present famine, so also is my mind. I 
have nothing to amuse me. I pine for nov- 


(Continued on page 326 ) 
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Fig. 3698—Exquisite bridal coset and skirt, of 
white silk flowered in white satin. Corset trimmed 
with wide Valenciennes, with the new heart-shape 
pieces. On skirt, three flounces of Valenciennes in 
pointed festoons with white satin bows at the top of 
each point. Straight under flounce of white satin 
plissé, with lace falling over. 


Fig. 3697—Mauve satin brocade flowered in white 
and yellow petunias for foundation of full-dress skirt 
with three straight flounces of white mousseline de 
soie ruffles, edged with lace and two rows of mauve 
velvet ribbon plissé, quilled lace heading. Mauve 
satin tie-strings. 




















Fig. 3699—Full dresscorset. Yellow silk brocaded 
in two shades, with skirtto match. Top and bottom 
trimmed with wide insertion and double heart-shape 
pieces in front. 


Fig. 3700—Dancing skirt of pale blue-and-white 
shot taffetas with two deep flounces of Maline lace 
over blue mousseline de soie plissé. Jabots of Maline 
over blue mousseline above with biue mousseline 
choux at the top of each, 


Fig. 3702—Straw-color taftetas striped with pale 
green velvet amd black satin for foundation of dress 
skirt with two rows of double lace pointed festoon- 
ing, black chantilly over white, with black velvet 
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ribbon headings, and straight row on the bottom or 
black-and-white lace. 


Fig. 3701—Rose-pink and yellow striped brocade 
corset, trimmed with wide entredeux of guipure. 
Pink rosette in front. Pompadour chimise of lawn 
and Valenciennes, Pink silk short skirt, Valen- 
ciennes trimming. 


Fig. 3668—Débutante's visiting gown of mauve 
drap d’été. Open round bodice, with Russian lace 
chemissette. Décolletage of pansy velvet, with belt 
and collar band to match. Cloth tabs lined and piped 
with velvet on the edge, turning over velvet band. 
Velvet pipings on bodice and front{panel of lace. 
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New sleeve, lace and velvet piping on the outside 
seam. Lace tabs above collar band. 

Fig. 3661—Dress coat of pale dead-leat cloth with 
revers and high collar of white cloth braided in braid 
to match cloth. Gold and pearl button fastening 
Cerise velvet stock. 

Fig. 3665—At home gown of pale cinnamon poult 
de soie, with untrimmed Paquin skirt. Round 
bodice trimmed with scarfs of white lisse with lines 
of turquoise beads sewn close together, forming 
boléro with cross pieces in front. Velvet belt to 
match silk, embroidered iu torquoises, and collar 
bandto match. Lisse epauleties with sable boraer 
to Paquin dleeve, trimmed with scraf crossed, 








(Coatinus! from page 324.) 

elty. I would be anything—anywhere—just 
fora change. The country drives me wild, 
and I become desperate in the city. The 
plays are stupid beyond measure. Rosemary 
is the only one I have enjoyed and that is a mere 
trifle—lighter than a macaroon. ‘The opera 
does not present the least attraction. 

If I could only persuade my tailor to invent 
a new coat or import from somewhere a new 
cloth, or if I could only find something which 
was odd—bizarre, without being in bad taste or 
conspicuous—I would adopt it in a moment. 
But, alas! the answer comes to me, something 
as it did to Poe from that tiresome bird— 
except it says ‘* nothing,’ instead of ‘‘ never- 
more!’ 

And I really believe that this monotony is 
killing me. I think actually that I am be- 
ginning my term of torture on earth. I shall 
have to leave the country—or perhaps I shall 
go west and enjoy the solitude for days on the 
boundless prairies. So here’s to, an in- 
spiration—I shall summon Meadows _in- 
stantly and if I am of the same mind, I shall 
be whirring—is not that the correct expres- 
sion ?>—far away from New York within the 
next twenty-four hours. I shall keep out of the 
paths of the tourist and live a life of wild 
independence. At least a man has the earth 
to travel on—and thank heaven for the kind 
providence that supplied my coffers with 
enough for me to doas I please! Without 
money existence is a living and ever present 
sheol. 








A GAY PROSPECT 


F all promises are kept, the winter will 
I turn out a very gay one. The country 
has risen so grandly and loyally against 
the machinations of her enemies that there 
will not be any defaulters, I venture to pre- 
dict. The pleasures of the few bring loaves 
to the many; so that the more dinners and 
balls, the more feasting and dancing in our 
midst, the brisker the pot will boil in the 
homes of our tradesfolk, ensuring happiness 
and well-being. With prosperity once again 
at our doors, what an impetus to fine clothes 
in al] directions!—not to be scorned even in the 
highest places. It is to be hoped that the ma- 
terial beauty of life, with its charm and power, 
will last in woman’s hands as long as the 
world lasts, and with it her mission to soften 
and hide the rough conflict and struggle 
which can never cease outside the walls of her 
home. 


SMART JACKET 


One of the smartest jackets of the season, 
built at one of the leading ateliers in town, 
was of mastique cloth, double-breasted, braided 
with the same shade, a la Russe, in broad and 
narrow braids; revers and high collar faced 
with superb chinchilla, and red velvet laid on 
the outside, and braided over elaborately. The 
effect is of two coats—one in which the chin- 
chilla is beautifully prominent, the other when 
the revers are crossed and closed and the col- 
lar turned up—that of a fascinating Hussar 
coat. There are long coat sleeves, braided 
en suite. Then, sucha pretty red silk bodice, 
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intended to be worn underneath, with a suit- 
able walking skirt-—say a black poplin moiré. 
The silk is cherry-red, with a conventional 
medallion embroidered at equal distances with 
narrow silk braid-like ribbon of a darker shade, 
the spaces filled up with embroidered dots. 
A very origina] style of yoke, designed with a 
broad entredeux of guipure lace in cream- 
white, is set in djour. Paquin sleeves and lace 
choker complete this coquettish blouse. 


TULLE STILL REGNANT 


Débutantes may count on the prettiest of 
tulle gowns again this year, but with many 
more thicknesses of tulle in the skirts. Last 
year the tulle was treated scantily, one skirt 
usually over a silk or satin slip. The true 
artistic effect in that case was entirely lost, 
all the cloud-like softness and lightness, with 
airy grace of motion, which comes of several 
skirts hung one above the other, was wanting, 
and particularly missed in the whirl of the 
dance. ‘Tulle is a most luxurious dress be- 
cause so frail, but at the same time it is the 
only ideal gown for youth and beauty. 


BALL GOWN IN PINK 


Apropos of ball-gowns, a Doucet, recently 
over—the veriest dream that ever crossed the 
sea—I am tempted to describe, before the 
most obliging of young matrons, whose treas- 
ure it is, takes her departure for a round of 
visits. Imaginez-vous a poult de soie, the 
ball-room silk of the winter, m rose pink, with 
a wide embossed border of black velvet around 
the bottom, charming in effect with a skirt of 
dancing length. There were several floating 
sashes of pink tulle, which hung from the 
belt, and so distractingly graceful in motion. 
Décolleté bodice of silk and tulle, slightly 
pointed, crossing over to the left in front, with 
two bands of embossed velvet draped into the 
loveliest of lines across the bust—one of the 
smartest of touches and so flattering to the 
neck. Demi-guirlande of shaded pink roses 
and foliage, thrown with inimitable grace 
across the left side of décolletage, crossing 
over the left shoulder in profusion, and lost in 
the crisp plissés, which serve as a suggestion 
of sleeves. On the right there are more pink 
tulle plissés, quite smothered in the loveliest of 
wide bows of two shades of moiré ribbon, 
their spirit and chic most eloquent but so 
elusive to describe on paper. 


WHITE FLOWER-ORNAMENTED BODICE 


Another ball bodice comes to mind—that, 
too, of poult de soie in white—ivory-white, with 
exquisite roses in full bloom, sans foliage, laid 
close together on the décolletage as an en- 
trancing wreath, with a fall of Argenton lace 
from the shoulder-strap under the roses, over 
the arm. The skirt ‘was dancing-length, 
ruched with tulle, with white satin belt, closed 
with jeweled buckles in the back—nothing 
more. The branching and posing of flowers 
on a gown is an art in itself, which is rare to 
find at such perfection as in the atelier just 
mentioned. 


THE AMERICAN DRESSMAKER HAS INDEED 
ARRIVED 
The French dressmaker of renown has 


long held the reputation of using lace as no 
other woman could, and her lace gowns were 
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worth a voyage to secure. But the New 
York compeer may lay claim now to equal 
skill and the possession of-such genuine artis- 
tic feeling and ability that her work in that 
line stands fully abreast of Paris ceuvres. A 
gown of this character, from a well-known 
house at whose head is a women of undis- 
puted talent, and who imbues with rare grace 
and a cachet of her own, everything within 
her establishment, intensified this conviction. 
To imagine what could be done with pale 
lime-green silk and black dotted chantilly net 
would nevertouch the reality, as I well know 
—yet in no other way can all these lovely 
gowns be brought to the reader's attention. 
We must then picture the under slip of this 
charming’ color, covered with chiffon to 
match-—finished with a flat plissé on the bot- 
tom. The full black lace skirt is mounted 
separately with two loose chiffon skirts be- 
sides being entirely plisséd, with a narrow 
black lace on the bottom. Bands of the 
finest jetted lace fall vertically at intervals, 
and an Oriental suggestion in massing the 
lace jetted on the top of front gore was 
most effective. The composition of bodice, 
which was high, was the same treatment of 
lime-green silk, covered with chiffon—the 
lace in long lines, with two narrow vertical 
panels of yellow velvet in front, showing 
through jet interstices. The lights and shad- 
ows gained by this veiling give the pleasure 
we derive from color transfused in pottery or 
enamel, and therein lies the real art instinct. 


A VERITABLE ART BODICE 


In the same spirit we fancy an artist might 
have dreamed of the Venetian brown velvet 
bodice from this atelier, built in a paneled 
cuirasse, each panel embroidered in two shades 
of brown art wool, with Irish point breaking 
through in certain openings under the bust, 


and in the back toward the side. The neck . 


of bodice was true to the picture feeling, cut 
down in around point in front, with an art 
chemisette of lace showing above and a little 
all round ; Louis xv. sleeves with frills of lace 
at the wrists. Who could sit beside a woman 
wearing such a bodice without investing her 
with the beauty of a Veronese or a del Sarto? 


JEWELED TRIMMING AND OSTRICH FEATHERS 


Was there ever anything so fascinating as 
the hand-wrought jeweled lace-work or the 
jeweled liss¢ embroideries for tabliers. Em- 
piécements of corsages, etc., except it be the 
jeweled galoons so frequently intermingled 
with them, and as far as beauteous trimmings 
go, by long odds taking the lead ? 

May we not reasonably look for the total 
extermination of the much-abused ostrich 
since fashion has declared the continuance of the 
mode for at least another year? There seems 
to have been some such-misgiving or anticipa- 
tion by the introduction of the plume-de-coq. 
All the French hats are trimmed with one or 
the other, and a most lavish use is made of 
cock feathers. The toy ostrich feather is a 
new feature for hat borderings. There is no 
retrenchment in boas, the long ones remain- 
ing their usual length, and the short ones 
making up by having four separate boa ends 
in front reaching the waist. The latest fad 
is that the boa shall match the gown, not only 
in the identical color, but in minute shadings. 
A long purse only can stand that extrava- 
gance. 
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Fig. 3660—Visiting gown, black moiré. Poplin 
skirt untrimmed. Smart jacket of hunter’s-green 
velours cloth, braided in black. Collar lined with 
chinchilla. 

Fig. 3667 —Visiting or walking gown, very youth- 
ful, of Marie Louise blue broadcloth. Skirt braided 
in black in testoons, with open boléro and sleeves to 
match, Black satin bodice, chamois-lined, laid in 
Plaits front and back. Black satin collar band with 
biue velvet ruff. 


Fig. 3659—Walking gown. Bodice of Empire- 


green face-cloth, with skirt. Seams stitched, High 
belt of black mouiré poplin, open, with fancy button 
ornaments. Poplin bretelles in front finish with 
scrolls in the back. Poplin turn-down collar over 
pale blue velvet band. Cloth sleeves untrimmed. 
Fig. 3653 —Dressy toilette for day tunctions 1n pale 
cedar-red drap d'été. Skirt untrimmed, Round 
cloth bodice plastron in folds of cloth and velvet, 
Venetian-brown boléro of velvet to match, with sep- 
arate basque, lined with white satin. Irish point 
lace entredeux, with embroidery of beads to match 
cloth. Four rosettes of bead embroidery. Irish 


point collar band, white satin demi-collar, bead-em- 


broidered. Plain Paquin cloth sleeves piped with 
velvet. 

Fig. 3664—Smart visiting toilette of mouse-gray 
Liberty velvet. Paquin skirt untrimmed. Open 
jacket bodice, white satin revers forming side vest 
effect, and small revers turning over on basque. 
Gray satin cord with silver threads strapping all the 
revers, and white satin cuffs. Silver buttons on fronts 
of jacket. Paquin sleeves. White lisse under pale 
green gathered plastron with guipure square top, 
Green cravat and bow of double lisse. 
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Fig. 3662—Carriage visiting cloak of black satin 
with embossed velvet design in two rich shades of 
dahlia purples, Full plaited skirt in the back set on 
yoke, with full cape sleeves and high collar. Silver- 
gray and pink mauve satin, broché lining. Vison fur 
trimmings. 


Fig. 3666—Smart cycling costume of black cioth,. 
seams stitched on skirt and jacket. Ascot vest of 
green and blue vesting buttoned up with tailor but- 
tons. Skirt and jacket lined with black satin, and 
biack cloth knickers, also. 








MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


WHAT INSPIRED THE RETALIATION CLUB 


a “Here has been in successful operation 
in New York for several winters a 
Fifty-Cent Luncheon Club, Each 

member becomes the hostess in turn, giving 

a luncheon chez-elle, when the expense of the 

menu per se must not exceed fifty cents; and 

an itemized account is shown to prove that 
the different courses served have come within 
this limit. Each member pays her tax of 
fifty cents at each meeting, but this goes into 
the treasury to be given to a worthy cause at 
the close of the season; not to defray the 
expense of the luncheon, which is borne by 
the hostess out of her own treasury. So 
scientific have these different caterers become 
through practise and rivalry, that one un- 
versed in this multum in parvo system would 
be disposed to doubt the veracity of the 
written, detailed expenses, so successful are 
the results. The meetings have been so en- 
thusiastically enjoyed by this little coterie of 
women, all of whom are married, that their 
husbands, feeling somewhat piqued that their 
wives could find so much enjoyment minus 
their help, determined to form a Retaliation 

Club—a series of suppers given at the club of 

the host pro tem., when each contributes a 

dollar to provide the supper, but not to create 

a treasury towards the support of any charity— 

that, to their understanding, being too femi- 

nine. 
A COMPETITIVE ENTERTAINMENT 

As the special object of charity in which 
these women have been interesting themselves 
was last season obliged to make extra de- 
mands upon their benefactors for further as- 
sistance, they not only decided to give an 
entertainment to raise the necessary funds, 
but they so cleverly challenged the members 
of the Retaliation Club that they became 
interested likewise. 

It was held at the residence of the mem- 
ber owning the largest house, where a ticket 
previously bought was the necessary passport. 

At the close of the evening, after each of 
the clubs had concluded its form of entertain- 
ment, there was a vote taken to decide which 
proved the greater success—that rendered by 
the Luncheon Club or that enacted by the 
Retaliation Club. 





SOME OF VOGUE'S ILLUSTRATIONS WERE USED 
AS MODELS 


As the illustrations in some of the New 
York weekly society papers are so artistic, 
these ladies decided to reproduce a few 
of these choicest pictures, using themselves 
and a few borrowed men when the pictures 
demand the sterner sex to personate them. 

Before the Ball, by A. I. Keller, and 
Which Will be Cupid’s Choice? by T. B. 
Robertson, which appeared in Vogue 12 De- 
cember, "95, and 9 January, °96, respect- 
ively, were two of the pictures chosen to 
personate. Vogue was the only paper twice 
represented. ‘The men went further to em- 
phasize the bill poster craze, and reproduced 
some of the most striking and artistic ones of 
these latter days. 

This little narrative is set down in the 
hope that it may prove of interest to some 
clever women who wish to fill a charity’s 
treasury. 


TOLD AT FIVE O’CLOCK 
G's years ago, while traveling through 


Canada, a noted clergyman had occa- 
sion to stop over night at a farm- 
house. 

Upon leaving the hospitable Scotch family, 
the good wife hesitatingly presented him with 
a pair of woolen socks, knit by herself. He 
thanked her warmly, and delighted that her 
humble gift had found favor with so great a 
man, she replied: ** Oh, dinna’ mind; the 
gude book says, in-a-mooch as ye do it to the 
least of these, ye do it unto me.”’ 


A dear old clergyman once exchanged pul- 
pits with a younger brother minister well 
known for his aggressiveness. Speaking to 
him. before service, the resident pastor told 
his substitute that the window behind the 
pulpit was broken, but requested the latter to 
say nothing about it, as he had spoken sev- 
eral times without effect. He added that the 





hymn-books were badly torn ; and finished by 
saying, in an apologetic tone, that ‘* he 
didn’t suppose the people could afford new 
ones,”’ 


The younger minister promised to refrain 
from making any remarks upon these matters. 
After beginning the service he found the 
draught from the window unendurable. 

He quietly took his overcoat and stuffed it 
through the broken glass. The deacons be- 
came very uneasy, inwardly resolving to remedy 
this at the earliest possible moment. 

When he announced the second hymn he 
found the last two stanzas missing. 

He read what he had, then said to the 
congregation: **These are all the verses in 
my book ; if there are any more in yours you 
may sing them.”’ 

Needless to say the window was mended 
and new hymnals provided before the next 
Sabbath. 


A good sister was one day scrubbing up 
her kitchen floor, when she heard someone 
coming up the back stairs. Supposing it to 
be her son she said, authoritatively : 

** Now, go right down ; I will not have you 
tracking over my clean floor; you know you 
always bring in so much dirt that I cannot 
keep the house clean! Go right down this 
minute.”” 

“ic. is Dr. P * an amused voice re- 
sponded, ‘* I could not make myself heard at 
the front door.”” 

Imagine this good lady’s chagrin in thus 
addressing her dignified pastor; but he soon 
put her at ease, and a hearty laugh en- 
sued, 





It was Nellie’s first winter in Florida. 

One day she was longer than usual in 
drinking her milk. Finally her mamma 
said: 

‘* Why don’t you hurry up and finish your 
milk ?”’ 

**Oh, dear!’’ said the little maid, ‘‘I 
don’t like it, I do wish that condensed cow 
would die.”” 


—— — 3 
Si WHAT THEY READ © 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. BY MRS. HUMPHRY 


WARD 


_ this continuation of Marcella the 
same considerations may be brought 
as to that professed study in con- 

temporary sociology—the artistic success and 

completeness of the work depending upon 
the writer’s success in compelling her readers 
to adopt her point of view, to accept and ad- 
mire her heroine as she does herself. To 
the compelling of this accepting Mrs. Ward 
brings several strong allies—a high literary 
reputation, a very considerable charm and 
ability of literary execution, and an intimate 
appeal to that very numerous class of modern 
readers who are interested in the solution of 
the modern theological and social problems, 
and who are easily carried away by any au- 
thoritative and cleverly presented statement 
of solutions thereof. In Sir George Tressady, 

Marcella, having married her lover, Aldous 

Raeburn, and developed all the vague but 

magnificent promise of her youth, proceeds 

to justify herself and demonstrate her raison 
d’étre by converting a brilliant young member 
of Parliament to the cause of her splendid so- 

cial reform—in this instance, the passing of a 

bill through Parliament limiting the number 

of hours for garment makers, and forbidding 
them to work at home. The necessity for 
thus coming down to practical details brings 
in something like an anti-climax. Having 
captured the enthusiasm of the readers for 
this stately and beautiful leader of men, it is 
necessary to show that her great achievement 
was a great one, and that her converted states- 
man was a lofty and thoughtful magistrate. 
Mrs. Ward’s success in the first of these 
efforts depends largely upon the personal lean- 
ings of her reader ; but as to the second, the 
weight of Tressady’s character, we fancy there 
can be practically but one opinion. We are 


frequently assured of his great ability, of the 
exteat of his connaissances—to use her own 
* untranslatable ’’ word—but it never appears 
in his recorded speeches or actions. 


On the 
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contrary, we accept promptly Lord Maxwell’s 
opinion of him, asa ‘* young man ill-balanced, 
ill-mated ;*’ and that ‘‘ mere chivalry, mere 
decent manners, even, might have deterred 
him’’ from rushing promptly to Marcella 
Maxwell to claim the reward for his political 
treason to his leader and his party. The 
English critics of this novel think it impossi- 
ble for Sir George ‘to have so far forgotten 
that he was an English gentleman as to 
throw over, at a grave political crisis, the 
leader to whom he owed his seat and his 
whole career, and who had relied upon his 
loyalty.”’ He had in him, according to Mrs. 
Ward herself, *‘that enfeebling, paralyzing 
something, which in all dirctions made him 
really prefer the half to the whole, and see 
barriers in the way of all enthusiasms.” 

As for Lady Marcella Maxwell herself, 
the difficulties in the way of running success- 
fully a supernatural hero are known to all 
romancers, The critical reader instinctively 
fights shy of any such brilliant character-— 
and this reader is, naturally, the only one 
worth considering. His confidence in all this 
beauty and power—to say nothing of his en- 
thusiasm—must be evoked by the most skil- 
ful methods ; and it has generally been ac- 
cepted by writers of experience that the 
safest way to do this is to begin, not by posi- 
tive assertion of superlatives, but by insidious 
suggestions which may gradually lead up to a 
climax of laudation that will carry him off 
his feet, and make him yours to the end of 
the book. Mrs. Ward scorns these timid 
methods, and begins promptly by bold state- 
ments. ‘* She made a vision of beauty lovely 
in itself and lovely in all that it suggested.”’ 
“ A noble, strenuous creature, yet quivering 
through and through with the simplest, most 
human instincts.”” ‘* Lady Maxwell, whose 
noble head and neck, rising from a silver 
white dress, challenged a great Genoese Van- 
dyck of a Marchesi Balbi, which was hanging 
just behind her, and challenged it victori- 
ously.”” Sometimes Mrs. Ward’s enthusiasm 
is quite too much for her, and lands her in 
something like bathos. Marcella is talking 
to her husband : ** With such a humbleness 
might Diana have wooed her shepherd, stoop- 
ing her goddess head to him on the Latmian 
steep.” 

But, though we may not take either Lady 
Maxwell or her great achievement at the de- 
sired valuation, it is impossible not to frel a 
just appreciation for the general smoothness 
and excellence of this literary workmanship, 
for the liveliness and justness of description, 
whether in the highest ranks of this modern 
society or the lowest. The characters—even 
the wrongly rated ones—are mostly human 
and natural; and some of the scenes, as the 
admirable one between Letty and Lady Max- 
well, are among Mrs. Ward’s masterpieces. 
This appreciation is not greatly interfered 
with by the ‘‘crudeness’’ (Mrs. Ward’s 
own word) of Marcella’s philanthropy, nor 
by the fact—as has been well said—that this 
‘* combination of compassion with vagueness 
as to its exercise is as old as the hills.’’ (The 
Macmillan Co.) 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Ames Anthony Froude has been dead two 
years, and what he himself regarded as 
his masterpieces—his lifework—are al- 
ready passing into a virtual oblivion as 

too heavy to be read for their style alone, and 
tooinaccurate for the scientific modern historical 
schools. That his history deserves something 
less than the niche in which he himself so 
fondly placed it, is better proven by its actual 
fate than by a criticism which is at best but a 
glittering generality. 


* 
* * 


The truth is that Froude lacked what Car- 
lyle lacked to make him a reliable historian 
—all sense of historical perspective. With 
him all men are either underlings, or by their 
gait show themselves to be gods; and upon 
not one of them could the historian lay his 
hand as aught else than the living father. 
Froude’s Elizabeth could do no wrong; his 
master seamen, outgeneraled, beaten to quar- 
ter, are master seamen still. He is faithful 
to his old gods, and gives us a picture painted 
by a master’s hand, and with all a master’s 
love of his tools and his work. But the color 





of the sward and the gorgeous hues above the 
sky line show us that however beautiful— 
nay, the more on account of its beauty—his 
land is Arcadia, and never dead or living 
England. 

*** 

If Froude’s name is to live at all, it will 
be in much the same fame as is Carlyle’s— 
not as the architect, but as the master crafts- 
man. We will read Sartor Resartus long 
after The French Revolution has been im- 
pressed upon us as an absurdly lurid mono- 
chrome ; and so also will Short Studies in 
Great Subjects retain its place on our shelves 
and in our affections long after we have 
whittled Froude’s histories to peddle for shoe- 
peg oats; for in these four short volumes 
Froude has put his best work—his studies of 
England’s forgotten worthies, of the Book 
of Job, of Homer, of the Reformation, of 
Reineke, the Epic of the Fox, and, last and 
most charming of all, his Cat’s Pilgrimage. 


* 
* * 


The cat—wise beyond her generation, grows 
discontented with the hearth-rug, the eternal 
routine of food and sleep, and desires to know 
more of the scope to which her like may be 
enlarged. Failing to interest the dog—fat, 
lazy beast—‘* Wisdom is good, but so is the 
hearth-rug, thank you!’’—she wanders off 
alone to the woods to learn the lesson of con- 
tent from its creatures. The blackbird tells 
her to sing herself into happiness ; the ox, to 
eat her dinner ; the bee, to earn her dinner. 
To the owl at last she goes, and he, after 
awing her into a proper atmosphere of appre- 
ciation, advises her to meditate. ‘* Delight- 
ful, delightful,’’ says the cat, ‘‘ and what shall 
I meditate about ?”’ 

#% 

‘¢ From the beginning,’’ answers the Owl, 
** our race has been pondering on which came 
first, the owl or the egg.’’ She is charmed 
at first with the prospect, but when the owl, 
a true mystic, goes on to say that a decision 
is never possible, the cat leaves him in dis- 
gust. From the fox she gets a lesson in his 
instructive cunning, the lex talionis, and at 
last, having seen how all the creatures in the 
wood enjoy themselves in the simple process 
of getting their dinners, she somewhat sadly 
turns her steps homeward. 


* 
* * 


** Don’t worry after impossibilities, Dog,”’ 
she says the next morning; ‘*that is the 
secret.” 

‘© And you spent a day in the woods to 
Jearn that ?’’ he said. ‘ Why, I could have 
taught you that. Why, only the other morn- 
ing you looked ‘so pretty that I thought I 
should have liked to marry you; but I knew 
I couldn’t, so I didn’t make myself miser- 
able.”’ The cat, however, has learned her 
lesson ; and when her breakfast is brought 
in, although she considers herself an unfor- 
tunate cat, she eats it and. purrs a thanks- 
giving. 

*% 


It is a pretty allegory, and the home coming 
of the cat is no more than we ourselves have 
done many and many a time from the wood 
of unsatisfied ideals. It takes us, as a rule, 
more than one journey, but were wise if even 
at last we learn the lesson of content—to eat 
our dinners, and not make ourselves miser- 
able. Ghost. 


LAUNDERED LINGERIE 
RIBBONS 


Ingerie ribbons are now made to wash 

i with the garment itself—and what a 

boon to the women who have to 

act as maids to themselves! Their number 

is legion. There is no danger of fading ; and 

that is such an item, as underwear without 

ribbons loses half its beauty, and fresh sup- 
plies run up a pretty bill. 


Communications for publication 
in Vogue Thursday should reach 
Vogue Monday morning. 
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(Continued from page iii.) 

Remark : 

B applies the rule of eleven, and knows 
instantly there are five cards higher than A’s 
fourth-best diamond around the table. At 
the end of the trick he knows that three out 
of those five have been played. He (B) still 
holds one. There is, then, only one more 
high diamond against A. ¢ 3. 2. are miss- 
ing. B infers that A may have a suit of five 
or more diamonds if he holds one or both of 
those cards. Y, unless calling for trumps, 
can have only one diamond left, or none. 
These simple inferences, drawn from simply 
watching the fall of the cards, make the 
whist-player with very little effort, if one only 
has observant eyes. Hence the diamond suit 
must be between A and Z; the next dia- 
mond trick must place @ 3. 2., when B will 
be able to place the entire suit. 

Trick 2: . 

Z leads @ Kg. 

A plays # Ace. 

Z plays @5. ...... A-B, 1. 

B plays # 9. Poems Z-Y, 1. 

Inference : 

# 2. 3. 4. must be between Z and A, bar- 
ring a call for trumps. Z knows (see his 
spades) B is calling, or can only have # Knv. 
Z can also place # 2. 3. 4. with A, always 
barring a call for tramps. A should kill # 
Kg. with his Ace, as he can have no object 
to hold it up. It is almost always right to 
kili an honor, unless you have a purpose in 
not doing so. This information is for begin- 
ners who are often most uncertain in this re- 
spect. B begins a signal for trumps, more for 
the presumably long diamond suit in his part- 
ner’s hand, which is practically cleared (that 
is, established) than for anything else, as he, 
B, has nothing outside his trumps. It is his 
whist perception at trick 1, which makes him 
signal now. 

Trick 3: 

A leads @ 3. 

Y plays @ Kg. 

B plays @ Qn. 

Z plays @ 5. 


Remark : 

Of course B must play @ Qn. and unblock 
A’s suit, which should be as plain to him as 
if all the hands were exposed. Eight diamonds 
have been played, he has one which makes 
9, the other four must be with A, and they 
must be @ 10. 9. 8. 2. hence B must not be 
left with the best card single in his partner’s 
suit. 

Rule for beginners : 

After a lead of the fourth best, the next 
lead in that suit should be the card right 
under the fourth best if the lead is a small 
card, to give information to partner. In this 
hand had A led @2 or @ 8, B could not 
have read A’s hand, and he would have 
placed @ 3 with Z, and inferred Z was call- 
ing ; had A led @ 8, both @ 3. 2. would have 
been marked with Z, who must be calling. 
The advanced player should instantly miss 
¢ 4 from tricks 1 and 3, and place it with B; 
had Z done so at this trick they could have 
saved the game, as will be seen later. If this 
hand is played as it should be, without glanc- 
ing at the notes, it will be amusing to note 
how many good players will fail to do this. 


aid A-B, 1. 
Tricks : Y-Z, 2. 


Trick 4: 

Y leads # Knv. 

B plays # 8, 

Z piays # Qn. a. A-B,. 8. 

A plays ¢ 2. Feicks : Y-Z, 3. 
Note.—yY plays well in returning ¢ 


Knv., instead of opening his long club suit, 
in which he has little strength. 

A good general rule for beginners to follow 
is: when partner leads Kg. of any suit, which 
is taken by an Ace, showing he has Qn. and 
two small cards remaining, if you hold 
Knv. single, or with one small return Knv. 
before showing your own hand. 

Z takes Y’s # Knv. because he has # 10, 
and having seen B’s call for trumps (see B’s 
play on trick 2), wishes to force him, as B 
can have no more spades from Z’s hand. 


Trick 5: 

Z leads # 10. 

A plays ¢ 3. 

Y plays ¢ 6. 

B plays ¥ 4 (trumps). 


> 


Tricks: 72 “ 





Note.—B wishes to show five trumps to A, 
therefore ruffs with his fouth best—v 4, and 
leads ¥ 2 next. This is only done when 
there is no chances of losing a trick by ruffing 
with the fourth best. 


B has fio spades, can have only one 
diamond and one trump. So must have 
three clubs. 

Y has no spades. 

No trumps. 
No diamonds, so must have five 
clubs. 

Z has no trumps. 

No diamonds so must have one 
spade 

and four clubs. 


Trick 6: 

B leads ¥ 2 (trump). 

Z plays ¥ 3 (trump). 
A plays ¥ Qn, \trump). 


Y plays ¥ 5 (trump). Tricks: 





PICTURE HAT 


Black velvet picture hat. White satin crown 
covered with jetted guipure. White satin band 
embroidered in jet and gold. Panache of black 
ostrich feathers on the left side,.and two ostrich 
tips curled over the brim towards the back. 


Knot of violets under the brim. 


Inference : This summary ought not to consume much 

wv Kg. is with A or Z. time if the proper inferences have been drawn 
‘ on the previous tricks. 

Trick 7: — — 


A leads ¥ 9 (trump). 
Y plays ¥ 6 (trump). 


B plays ¥ Ace. (trump), Tricks : A-B, 4. 


Z plays ¥ 10 (trump). Y-Z, 3 
Remark : 
B can place all the trumps. Nine have 


been played, he has two more and the other 
two (¥ Kg , Knv.) must be divided between 
Zand Y, Z holding Kg. and Y Knv. -This 
inference comes from placing ¥ Kg with Z 
or A onthe previous trick ; A would have 
led Kg., now, at this trick had he had it, 
hence it must be with Z and Z’s play of 
¥ 10 on this trick places ¥ Knv. with Y for 
holding ¥ Kg, 10; if Z had also held ¥ Knv. 
he would have played ¥ 10, inste:d of ¥ 3 on 
trick 6. B would have played poorly to have 
finessed A’s ¥ 9, as his purpose is to exhaust 
trumps and give his partner @ 4. 


Trick 8 : 

B leads ¥ 7 (trump). 
Z plays ¥ Kg. (trump). 
A discards + 9. « __ A-B, 4. 
Y plays ¥ Knv. (trump) * Y-Z, 4. 


Remark : 

B’s inferences, in tricks 6. 7. make it 
certain that the remaining two trumps must 
fall together. In Cavendish’s opinion B 
should have still led trumps at trick 8, even 
if they had been both in one hand. Only a 
veteran could have the courage of his convic- 


tions, however, under such conditions; but ornaments. 


the game. Had Z placed ¢ 4 in B’s hand 
he would have known that B would take the 
force, put Ain with the diamond and take 
all the remaining tricks. Presumably, B’s 
computation on A’s fourth best from eleven 
on trick 3 was so quick, that the fact that B 
must be unblocking escaped Z, or he would 
have led + Ace., playing to the score and 
saving the game at any cost. 


Tricks 10-13 : 

B leads @ 4, when A brings in his remain- 
ing diamonds and A, B «core three by card 
and game. 

Note.—It will be interesting and in 
structive to play the hand over, making B 
play ® 4, at trick 3, having failed to apply 
the rule of eleven and to unblock A’s suit. 
If then as trick 9, Z forces B’s last trump 
with @ 7, Y and Z must win 7 tricks and the 
game. 

Hand 17 will be on the sub-echo, showing 
less than four trumps, when partner leads or 
calls. 


, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


DRESSMAKING CYCLONES 

N autumnal! home-dressmaking skirm- 
ishes, a family can have no more wel- 

come friend than the sudden advent of 

a warm wave to interrupt the heated action 
of one or two dressmakers in concert with 
one or two sewing machines rattling on at a 
killing pace in the energetic desire of finish- 
ing several frocks at once. Desperate experi- 
ences of this sort never fail to turn up each 
season, backed up by the threadbare piatitude 
of having nothing to wear, and the urgent 
demands of cold weather coming on prema- 
turely. Certain households are proverbial 
for semi-annual dressmaking cyclones, when 
the women of the family are all keyed up to 
concert pitch, and the poor little day-dress- 
makers get so charged with the perveding 
nervous fluid that they, too, are ready to fly 
to pieces. A breath of summery air acts like 
magic in relaxing this exasperating tension, 
restoring the household equilibrium to its 
normal condition, and putting things once 
again on a” good-natured, amiable footing. 
Nature has her own way of gibing at our 
petty bothers and frivolities, and at the same 





BONNET 


1. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with 
bands of sable and rhinestone and emerald 
Paradise plume of white and 


time getting us out of difficulties in a very 
kind way. We owe to this mild respite of 
weather the critical examination of number- 
less bodices which we are glad to chronicle 


a beginner, if he has drawn these simple green. (From Youmans). 
inferences, has no need of courage for he 
knows how the cards must fall. A good 
practice at this point would be to stop and Trick g: 
place the five remaining cards in each hand. Z leads % 7. 
This is more easily done by running over the A plays # 4. 
suits and remembering what each has not. Y discards + 3. Tricks A-B, 5 
For example : B plays ¥ 8 (trump). Y-Z, 4 


A cannot have any more hearts or clubs, 
since he has four diamonds and must have Remark : 
one spade. (See fall of spades on tricks 2, 4, I am giving the hand as it was played by 
5). matched players, but Z’s lead of # 7 loses him 
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were generally very smart. The present 
manner of bodice building could not afford a 
better field for women of taste, who may 
always fall back on their reserves of velvet, 
lace and fur, and turn out for little cr noth- 








ing, something very which merits 


double praise. 


chic, 


A DESIRABLE SILK AND WOOL MATERIAL 


One of the new silky dress materials, a 
glace of silk and wool, in fact, woven double 
width, is to be commended for its prettiness 
and dressiness, and with those two mixtures 
should wear excellently well. The ground, 
or foundation, is usually shot in two colors, 
with a separate small design or an all-over 
figure in raised satin eftect. I recall one 
shot in blue and willow green, with a small 
regular figure in green. ‘The skirt effect was 
very good, and made in the best way, with a 
little inter-stiffness at the bottom, the usual 
wiring and ribboned elastics to hold the gores 
in place, and the lining of silk cambric, the 
new substitute for taffetas, at half the price. 
The bottom finish on the outside of skirt was 
a doubie rouleau or piping of the gown ma- 
terial and black satin. Bodice high, round 
and seamless, having a high belt of three 
black satin ribbons overlapping and fitted to 
the figure, the middle one crossing in front to 
avoid stiffness, and the ends concealed. A 
straight black satin collar, as wide across the 
shoulders as possible, but falling only to the 
shoulder- blades, is made to come forward over 
the shoulders and turn down close to the arm 
seams, tapering a little as far as the top of 
bust line, where the ends are concealed by 
large black satin wheel bows, with sparkling 
strass buckles in the centre. This collar has 
a narrow border of black silk machine em- 
broidery for decoration, and in the best of 
taste. 

The neck: band is of tucked dress material, 
with narrow puckered yellow lace on each 
tuck, and two round, pointed black satin 
tabs, also embroidered to match the collar, 
turned over at the sides, with similar shaped 
tabs of white mousseline and yellow lace laid 
underneath. Modernized gigot sleeves, with 
attached crescent-shaped black satin ruffles 
embroidered slightly at the wrists, with 
white mousseline and lace laid under. 


ORNAMENTATION 

It is by these pretty little touches that 
gowns are made to look their smartest but 
care is needed not to overdo it, nor load the 
gown down at neck and wrists, or think 
some inferior things will answer. Above all, 
let whatever fineries in use be fresh and good 
ot their kind, and never wear them an hour 
after they have lost their freshness, which is 
the chief part of their attractiveness. Where 
one is wearing a coat or jacket with black or 
dark silk linings, or furs which crock, never 
miss wearing either wide silk handkerchiefs 
in white or pale colors—or squares or scarfs of 
mousseline or chiffon over the bodice to pro- 
tect the neck, plastron, or vest, and any deli- 
cate bit of satin or frills of lace. It is one 
thing to have pretty finery on one’s bodice, 
and another thing to keep it so. 


BRAIDED TRIMMING 
A very smart and inexpensive model for a 
simple cloth gown of any kind, has its skirt 
trimmed downward from the top with an 
inch-wide black braid, and a narrower one on 
each side, following the gore seams to the bend 
of the knee, where it forms an elongated tre- 
foil. If one chooses to put a narrow band of 
fur on the bottom, such trimming would be 
perfectly in accord; but in the model the bot- 
tom of the skirt is plain. The bodice is a 
jaunty little tailor-made affair, reaching to the 
hips only, fastening up the front with four 
braid brandebourgs or frogs; fronts 
seamless; the neck cut low enough to show 
a high.necked vest of cranberry red poplin. 
As the cloth in this instance is black, the ef- 
fect is charming, and so is the lower part of 
vest, showing two inches below the bodice, in 
the form of a quarter-moon. A lingerie cra- 
vate of white mull with lace ends, and a half- 
ruff, is the neck finish; while one might 
becomingly wear a linen collar with black 
satin stock fora change. Black cloth as a 
costume looks its best on young figures, par- 
ticularly when worn by women with bril- 
liantly fresh complexions. The big black 
hat depends largely on this charm as well. 


large 


rHE PASSE SHOULD BEWARE OF BLACK CLOTH 
Nothing in black is so rigid, so severe and 
trying for women whose complexions have 


vanished as black cloth. For smartness and 
fitness for street wear no gown has more 
claim ; and in Paris last year they were worn 
by élégantes very generally, and promise to be 
worn on this side this winter by women of the 
best taste. 


A SEMI DRESS BODICE 


So many women who intend to select a 
cloth gown and wish it to answer for dressy 
occasions— going to the theatre, to afternoon 
teas, etc., etc.,—are anxious to know how a 
bodice may be made of cloth to meet those 
requirements and not be quite as pronouncedly 
cloth as a tailor-made one would be. The 
description I am about to give is for the ex- 
clusive use of those who make this demano ; 
and I trust will please them in every instance, 
as they have candidly explained that for walk- 
ing and shopping purposes they always wear a 
bodice under their coats and jackets, which 
they have no fear of spoiling, and we all know 
that new bodices do lose their beauty and 
freshness very soon if frequently worn in that 
way. 

The gown which is to answer for this 
model is of Marie Louise blue cloth, so much 
the fashion—a fine, smooth-faced cloth, 
This is cut up into inch-wide stripes with a 
knife, and by machine stitching joined to a 
black lace entredeux of the same w.dth on 
each side, in alternate rows of cloth and lace. 
The bodice has a tight-fitting lining of 
white silk, which is draped with the cloth 
and lace quite flat across the back, the lines 
running horizontally; while the fronts are 
fuller and open, the edges trimmed with nar- 
row fur, a plissé of cream lace falling under 
and overlaid with black lace. The narrow 
vest of white mousseline de soie is tucked 
vertically with a broad band of silver lace in 
the centre, the tucks headed by silver cord. 
The collar band repeats the silver lace and 
mousseline vest with a lace half-ruff added. 
The sleeves are of alternate rows of cloth and 
lace fitting the arm closely, with a moderate 
puff above, the wrists frilled with black and 
white lace. The belt is attached to the skirt 
mount, and consists of two shades of blue 
satin ribbon, one matching the cloth the 
other several shades paler, sewed together and 
fastening on the left with abow. The effect 
of this bodice is most youthful and charming, 
and made of cloths in pale fawn, gray, mauve, 
old rose, or malachite green, with white lace 
insertions, the fronts jaboted on each side and 
caught with Strass buckles, the belt ribbons of 
the color of the gown and white—nothing 
prettier can be imagined, nor more fit for one 
of the purposes designated. The pale colors, 
we are aware, remove the gown from the pos- 
sibility of street wear— but there remains a 
choice of medium tones in heliotrope, Vene- 
tian red, various greens and dead-leaf tones, 
which may all be built up after the Marie 
Louise blue model, in some instances using 
white Irish lace insertions, in others the ecru 
Russian as heavy as a passementerie. Crochet 
Irish point is much used. 


A COMFORTABLE PFTTICOAT——KNICKERBOCKERS 


Lambs’-wool chinchilla cloth is turned 
into the prettiest and warmest of short petti- 
coats, with white cachemire ruffling, edged 
with rows of narrow white satin ribbon. 
The pinks, blues and cream-white are en- 
chanting. Silk knickers for extreme cold 
weather, lined with flannel, are by far the 
best protection in walking or riding. The 
tops are sometimes headed by a silk crochet 
insertion, very open, allowing a ribbon to 
pass through, by which they are fastened and 
easily slipped on and off indoors. They 
fasten below the knee, and are made to be 
loose and easy. Silk walking-skirts for win- 
ter use are also lined with pretty opera flan- 
nels, which add greatly to one’s comfort and 
warmth, and doubles the wear of the taffetas. 
It is to be hoped that few women will en- 
danger their lives by wearing gossamer silk 
throughout our severe winters, as so many 
have been doing. It is not creditable to their 
goed sense or good taste. One may obey the 
rules of hygiene and be exquisitely dainty at 
the same time. As no two persons require 
exactly the same kind of underwear in win- 
ter, it is impossible to lay down rules; but 
that everybody does require more protection 
and warmth at that season, it is gross ignor- 
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ance or obstinacy to disregard it or bid defi- 
ance to that law. 


M. HELLEU’S DRY POINTS 


(An example is shown on page 319. ) 


O better idea of the delightfulness of 

N these prints can be conveyed than 

by this letter of the late Edmond de 
Goncourt : 


** February, 1895. 
** My Dear Helleu— 

‘© You do me the honor of asking me to 
briefly introduce your work to the English 
public. I do so with great pleasure ; though 
1 do not conceal from myself the great diffi- 
culty of worthily speaking of these dry points 
of yours—at once so delicate and so suggestive 
of color, in which every line on the copper 
shows the artist in you. 

‘* Your work has for its inspiration that 
dear model who fills all your compositions 
with her dainty elegance. It is a sort of 
monograph on woman, in all the infinitely 
varied attitudes of her intimate home life. 
We see her with her head lazily resting on 
the back of an arm chair ; or kneeling before 
an open fire, her face prettily turned toward 
the mantel, the graceful curves of her whole 
body being seen ; or seated in a reverie as she 
holds in her hand the foot crossed upon her 
knee; or reading—while one lock of hair 
strays down her cheek, the ‘ tip-tilted ’ nose 
assuming a questioning air, as with lips barely 
parted she seems to be happily interpreting 
what she reads; or else sleeping, her head 
sunk in the pillows, the line of her shoulders 
vaguely seen, her profile lost except for a 
glimpse of her pretty little nose, and her eye 
closed beneath its dark curved lashes. 

‘¢ Thus is my lady represented in her home. 
When she goes out of doors we see her again 
in that wonderful plate, A Woman Standing 
Before the Watteau Drawings in the Louvre. 
Look at her, as with one hand resting on her 
umbrella she bends her graceful, undulating 
figure, and contemplates those three immor- 
tal drawings of the Imécourt collection. 

‘© No, I really can give these dry points no 
other title than to call them Glimpses of the 
Grace of Woman. 

** Believe me, my dear Helleu, 
** Edmond de Goncourt.”’ 


In the present collection at the Keppel gal- 
lery are 137 numbers, forming one of the 
most fascinating exhibitions held in New 
York for many a day. 

It is Monsieur Helleu’s custom to destroy 
all of his copper-plates when an edition of 
ten or twenty proofs has been printed. The 
work is so delicate that the plates would not 
yield a larger number of perfect impressions. 

Monsieur Helleu expects to visit the United 
States this winter with Mr. John S. Sargent. 

Later exhibitions listed for this gallery are : 

C, D. Gibson, drawings, 8 and 19 Decem- 
ber. 

Joseph Pennell, drawings and lithographs, 
21 January and 6 February. 

Piranesi, engravings of Roman edifices, 11 
and 20 February, 

Van Dyck, original etchings by him, and 
engravings after his painted portraits, 25 Feb- 
ruaty and 13 March. 


MUSIC 


FIRST SYMPHONY CONCERT 


S the date of the first public rehearsal 

A of the Symphony Society—6 No- 

vember—coincided with that of the 

death of the greatest of Russian composers, 

Mr. Damrosch devoted the entire programme 
to works by Tschaikowski. 

The concert opened with the well-known 
Marche Slave—in reality a funeral march. 
It was played admirably. Mr. Damrosch 
had carefully worked up the climaxes. 

Mile. Seygard sang a Romance and an 
Arioso from Oneguine. She has a very sym- 
pathetic voice and sings with much feeling 
and intelligence. She ought, however, to at- 
tempt to control her breath with more ease. 
She inhales too suddenly, making a very per- 
ceptible sound. This fault was more apparent 
in the Arioso than in the Romance. 


The chorus of the Oratorio Society then 
gave a splendid rendering of .two a capella 
choruses—Pater Noster and Legend. Mr. 
Damrosch obtained some very fine dynamic 
effects. The Legend is far more interesting 
than the Pater Noster. 

The second part of the programme con- 
sisted of the Symphonie Pathétique (No. 6) 
in B minor. Not only is this Tschaikow- 
ski’s greatest work, but one ot the greatest in 
all symphonic literature’ While still adher- 
ing to the established classical form of the 
symphony, the composer has introduced some 
very striking and novel features. In the first 
place he closes with an adagio after having 
brought three allegro movements in succes- 
sion. The secondary subject of the first 
movement is made unusually prominent by 
changing the tempo to Andante. This same 
subject forms a complete composition in itself. 
It is ternary in form, the Andante constitut- 
ing the outer sections and a moderato mcsso 
the middle. 

The second movement (Allegro con 
grazia) is a firm example of genuine five-four 
time. The third movement (Allegro, molto 
vivace) is the Scherzo. Itis very long and 
the wealth of its thematic material is im- 
mense. Yet the disposition of the various 
sections is admirably clear, so that it offers no 
difficulties in analysis. The tone of the last 
movement ( Adagio lamentoso) is one of im- 
penetrable gloom and hopeless despair. The 
further it progresses the more the soul of the 
hearer is depressed. ‘This was very evident 
at the concert. When the last note had 
died away the audience sat spell-bound and 
there reigned apsolute silence in the vast 
house before applause was bestowed. 

The performance of this magnificent com- 
position was in every respect worthy of the 
gigantic work itself. Mr. Damrosch has 
piayed it twice before, but this last peform- 
ance left the previous ones far behind. Such 
tone-volume— not noise—such precision, such 
energy and fire, such admirable clearness, 
dynamic shading and climaxes, I have never 
before heard from the symphony orchestra. 
Both conductor and performers covered them- 
selves with glory. After the close of the 
third movement Mr. Damrosch was tendered 
a well-deserved ovation from the audience, 
whose enthusiasm had almost reached the 
point of frenzy. “The conductor acknowl- 
edged the wild applause by pointing to his 
orchestra. He may well be proud of such 
artists. 

Since the Symphony Orchestra has been es- 
tablished on a cooperative basis, the quality 
of its playing has improved wonderfully. This 
first concert of the society gave unmistakable 
proof of numerous and careful rehearsals. Al- 
ready the Sunday concerts had proved this, 
but never so convincingly as this symphony 
concert, when one of the most difficult scores 
in existence was performed with a precision 
and accuracy amounting to well migh perfec- 
tion. 


LA SONNAMBULA 


The recent production of Bellini’s opera 
was the occasion of the American début of 
Mile. Huguet. The young lady made a very 
favorable impression, and proved a decided 
success. Her voice is of beautiful quality, and 
ber intonation always sure. During the first 
two acts she was evidently nervcus, for her 
voice did not fully unfold itself. Her runs 
also were at times indistinct. The kind re- 
ception she met no doubt encouraged her, for 
in the third act she did herself full justice. 
Her voice was clear like a bell, and the diffi- 
cult fioriture passages went smootbly. 

Next to Mlle. Huguet, Signor Dado, as 
Conte Rodolfo, carried off the honors of the 
evening. He even heightened the favorable 
impression he had made as the King in Aida. 
Signor Betti was altogether unsatisfactory as 
Elvino. His voice, although very pleasing, 
is too small for the stage. The transition 
from his chest to head register is too percep- 
tible. ‘There is no soul or intelligence in his 
singing. Everything is mechanical. Al- 
though in the entire opera there is not the 
slightest chance for an actor to display his 
talent, it was not necessary to be quite as stiff 
and unsympathetic as was Signor Betti. 
Mme Du Bedat was a pretty and coquettish 
Lisa who did her part well 

Signor Bimboni conducted with his usual 
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Whiting’s 
paper. There are many styles— 


all fashionable—but the best is 
Standard Linen. 
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“Its contents had been scoopedupin halfa dozen 
Steel head preces, balanced betwixt their owners® 
knees, while with spoon and gobdet of bread they 
devoured their morning meai.’'—Conan Doyle's 
“ The White Company.”’ 


Ox-Tail Soup 


Few People have tasted an Ox-Tail Soup that is 
Absolutely correct. It is difficult to make, and 
even the best chefs can't catch the exact flavor unless 

they have made soup-making a special Study. 

There are Twenty-One distinct ingredients 
and flavors to a correct Ox-Tail Soup. These must be 
combined and harmonized under certain conditions which are 
y known only to the professional, 
We put up Ox-Tail Soup (and nineteen other varieties)-in 
tins under our “White Label Brand.” 
As, e eeaeer ant each variety to be absolutely correct 


Soup Etiquette” Sent on request to any one giving name 
ind address of nearest grocer who sells White Label Soups. 


ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY. 
' KANSAS CITY. U. S. A. 





One Shilling a Day— 


pays for New York City telephone service in your bach- 
elor apartment, private stable, tailoring establishment. 


16,000 telephones in New York. 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO,{isrtlandt street, | | 


II5 West 38th Street. 
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VIC 1@RY 


How to Clothe the Children. “7 


BEST&CO 


Neckwear. oor Boys, <9 | 


Ladies’ 
Fine cloth coat, 


Lace Boleros, Garnitures, Collars. deep cape, eath- S| Lg 
Chiffon ts Net Ruffs os Boas. er belt, Colors: blue, ~/ 
brown and red. SS . 





OSTRICH FEATHER BOAS. sss FA¥) 
Marie Antoinette Lace Fichus, o¢@ \ 
Lace and Linen Handkerchiefs. $Q 75: ; ee Z 
GLOVES. a 
Cad oo 


Ladies’ Riding Gloves, 
Ladies’ Driving Gloves. 


DENT AND FOWNES 
Riding ‘and Driving Gloves 


for Gentlemen. 


UMBRELLAS. 
Broadway HK 19th a. 


NEW YORK. 


From $2.50 to $12.00, we have an assortmen 
of Coats for Boys and Girls, that shows how 
well and economically children can be clothed at 
the ** Children’s Store. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for Children, for gc. postage. 


260-62 West 23d St.N. ve 
AYUVTIVITDTLE RITE TILE TILT TPR TTENTTTY PETITE 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


to its natural 
Cant. no ay harmlsee pleasant = n P ” San 
LEE’ removes dandruff, stops 
hair from aK and promotes growth $1.00 a bottle 
Illustrated Treatise on Hair ona grticeten FRE 
For sale by J. N. Hegeman & Oo., 770 B way cor. 
jth St., 18 B’ way cor, 30th St, Sth Ave, & th St. 
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“Oneita” Bass Union Suit 


For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 189}. 
In Colors, White, Grey, Black. 


All qualities, including All-Cotton, Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, 
Wool and Silk, All-Silk. In Summer and Winter Weights. 


1. More easily and quickly put on and off than other 
makes. 

2. Being elastic every way, they are perfectly self- 
adjusting. 

3. As shown in illustration there are no buttons ex- 
cept at the neck opening, which, by the way, is also the 
entrance opening—the wearer simply unbuttoning the 
flaps finds ample expansion for the body to pass in at the 
neck, as into a pair of pants. This renders unnecessary 
the opening and buttons down the front—which often 
injure and hurt, and always spoil the fit and elasticity. 

4. For ladies they are so glove-fitting they allow 
smaller corset. 

5. They greatly improve the fit of outer garments. 

6. Perfect fit is guaranteed if proper size is selected, 
and we authorize all our customers to take back any 
garment not satisfactory to the buyer. 


Send for Booklet, with Catalogue and Illustrations. 
MILL AGENTS, JAS. F. WHITE & CO., NEW YORK. 
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BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
2S5 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK. 
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M in Side Farm 
A delicious yoy wd in- ) ountai 1 2 a 5] 
 Sonmars 3 MAHWAH, N. J. 
( HITMAN’S 
8 wsstanrancous § MILK. CREAM. — EGGS. 
: re) ) Tis model tarm is well known for the excell f 
re) CHOCOLATE. } its products, and its famous herd of lemeyenme, The 
Quality. ge Ag purity of its milk (GUAK ANTEED 20 PER CENT 
( CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleaniine: 
Olins. and balf-pound ) used in evety department. A trial order is solicited. 
Moment: O Stephen F. Whitman @ New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 
a. 
8 THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 
0000000000 Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 

















precision, and a little more discretion than 
before. Yet the brass was far too prominent 
at times. 

The work done by the chorus cannot be 
commended too highly. It was delightful to 
hear the rendering of A fosco cielo. It was 
perfection itself, as to intonation, preci- 
sion and shading. In this number Signor 
Bimboni had regulated his orchestra admirably. 


Like It, which is to be followed on the 24th 
by a Geisha performance. This arrangement 
will apply both in the evening and at mat- 
inées. 

Roaring Dick & Company, Mr. Maurice 
Barrymore’s new play, atter a Washington 
experience opened at Palmer’s Theatre on 
Monday night. The play concerns the ad- 


ventures of a young scapegrace, who, return- 





under the management of Mr. Charles Froh- 
man. 

On Monday next Mr. W. H. Crane will 
open his annual engagement at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre with His Father’s Wife. 

My Friend From India continues its pres- 
perous way. Muss May Vokes deserves all 
the complimentary comments made by both 
actors and auditors. The general verdict is 
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WVODLAND FIND.—VOGUE'S DUMESTIC 


PET 


SERIES 


Barnum’s ‘‘ happy family ’’ is indeed a thing of the past when compared with the varied collection of pets 
that a group of healthy, industrious children will get together—especially when aided and abbetted by a grown-up child 
of wonderful knowledge and experience concerning things that run, things that fly and things that creep and wrig- 


gle along. 


The collecticn ranges from sturdy old Prince, who has been the leading feature of the family outings 


as far back as the children can remember, to the latest discovery—a shining, tapering little creature found lying 
dormant among the autumn leaves, and so sleepy that he is perfectly unconscious of smiling in his sleep, looking 


pleasant while his fangs are being extracted and his picture taken, 


find himself one of a most interesting family. 


THE MANDARIN 
The latest production of Messrs. De Koven 
and Smith, The Mandarin, scored a genuine 
at the Herald Square Theatre on 
Monday, 2 November. The success must 
be attributed to the interesting and clever 
libretto and fine acting rather than the music, 
most of which was dull. A few pretty and 
catchy melodies | greeted as old friends to 
whom I had the honor of an introduction 
some years ago through Sullivan and Strauss. 
To Miss Bertha Waltzinger as Jesso, the 
gieatest credit is due, She not only is a 
splendid actress but also a good singer. She 
has both voice and method, and her singing 
is tar above the standard by which we are ac- 
customed to measure operetta artists. Mr. 
Honey as the Mandarin, Mr. Boniface as Fan 
Tan, Mr, Norman as the Emperor, and Miss 
Ritchie as Ting Ling, could hardly be sur- 
passed in their respective roles as actors, 
while their singing 1s not above criticism. 
Evidently no expense has been spared in 
staging and dresses, Everything was in good 
taste. While ail the men looked like Celes- 
tials the women had preferred not to spoil 
their good looks by giving their faces the real 
Mongolian type. ‘The audience did not seem 
to object to this; and I am quite willing to 
pardon this little trait of feminine vanity. 


success 





SEEN ON THE STAGE | 

‘ik He oddest possible managerial experi- 
T ment in a theatre of the first rank 
is that Mr. Augustin Daly intends 

to begin on Monday next. The unexpected 
popularity of the Geisha made its taking off 
a foolish act of theatrical wastefulness ; but, 
as the Daly Stock Company could not be 
kept on the road indefinitely, some compro- 
mise was imperative. A recent rumor cred- 
ited Mr. Daly with the intention of transfer- 
ing the Geisha Company to some floor of the 
many storied and many more roomed Olympia 
building, with which Mr. Hammerstein has 
ornamented upper Broadway. ‘This appears 
not to be the case, however, for Mr. Dalv’s 
announcements are now to the effect that The 
Geisha, and the regular Daly Company, in- 
cluding Miss Ada Rehan, will alternate. The 
latter will open on 23 November, in As You 




















ing to plunder his hard, miserly father, in 
defiance of all that is plausible in even stage 
plot possibilities, suddenly becomes repentant. 
The piece is theatrically effective, however ; 
and what with Mr. Barrymore in the title 


By and by he will warm up and wake up to 


that she contributes more to the success of the 
play than all of the rest of the cast together. 

Mr. Robert Hilliard has scored so much of 
a success in The Mummy that he will fill out 
his New York season with it 
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ft ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS § 

WE RA RL RAL LNT NS 
RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 

pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. : 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with . $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
1t has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


754. Permission to Call. To F., Zil- 
lah, Wash.—Can a young man, with propri- 
ety, ask permission to call upon a'young lady? 
—ain the says it is perfectly proper. 
Those with whom I have I discussed this 
matter refuse to accept this authority, and 
say they will accept none but Vogue. 

There is no ruie. Any person who dog- 
matically pronounces judgment in such mat- 
ters is absurd. The periodical you refer to 1s, 
as a rule, ridiculous when it attempts any- 
thing beyond its proper sphere of tatting, 
doyleys and how to wash the baby. 

Your question is not one so much of eti- 
quette as of human nature and good manners. 
A man who in all circumstances waits until 
a woman asks him to call, is a prig. Aman 
who forces his acquaintance upon anyone, 
man or woman, is a bore and a nuisance. 

When a lady wants a gentlemen to call, or 
a gentleman wishes to call, they find some 
natural way of making the mutual wish 
known to one another. This is when there 
is a friendly relation, a personal interest. 
When no such relation exists, a man calls 
only when he is asked, or as the result of 
some civility extended to him ; for example, 
an invitation to call in response to a Jetter of 
introduction that he has had delivered to the 
woman, or after getting a card to a tea, ora 
reception, or after adinner. In such cases he 








PRINCE, A FAMILY HORSE—VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


A large-sized pet, but one who plays the role Ruth to the Naomi of his master’s children. 


role and Mr. W. J. Lemoyne cast for a con- 
spicuous character, together with a feast of 
children (by, not on) which is most spectac- 
ularly presented, the play will undoubtedly 
meet with popular approval. 

The Little Vagrant is the title of the melo- 
drama which will occupy the boards at the 
Academy of Music at the conclusion of the 
present season of Italian opera, which closes 
on Saturday of this week. The melodrama is 


Jack ,and the Beanstalk—and such a 
pretty, fetching Jack it is—d¢raws large audi- 
ences to the Casino. 

The Lyceum Stock Company returns to 
the Lyceum on Monday next, when The 
Courtship of Leonie will be presented. 

Brian Boru, at the Broadway, continues to 
draw large audiences. 

Rosemary, it is definitely announced, will 
run until 26 December. 


calls, as a matter of course, and he calls 
promptly. If he does not make his first call 
within a week, or fails to call at all, he is 
rude. 

Perhaps this extended reply gives you the 
full idea; namely, that by standards of for- 
mality the man must wait for an invitation 
that requires a subsequent call ; or must wait 
for a direct invitation to call. But where 4 
personal equation exists, formality falls to th, 
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ground, and there is no rule about it what- 
ever, the first call occurring by a natural pro- 
cess that cannot be precisely described, and 
when looked back upon will be seen to have, 
like Topsy, ‘* just growed.”’ 


755- Suitable Color for Gloves when 
in Mourning. C. H. C., Pennsylvania.— 

May a man in mourning wear for street 
dress any other color of gloves than black, 
and if so what color is preferable ? 

For mourning street wear you should wear 
black kid gloves; when your mourning is 
lightened a little, you may wear grey gants de 
suéde. You can obtain from any shop a thick 
black Dint driving glove of dogskin, which 
is excellent for winter. ‘Tan or brown gloves 
are not mourning. 


756. Velvet Collars. New 


Bore, 
York.—Owing to your condemnation of 
velvet collars on evening coats, I must have 
mine changed, as my wife says you are the 


proper authority. I cannot procure cloth to 
exactly ** match.’’ Will you please tell me, 
in next issue of Vogue, whether a silk collar 
will do, and if so, would you have the lapels 
covered with same? With thanks 1n advance. 

Your resolution backed by your wife’s good 
advice is most wise. The evening coat with 
velvet collar, although seen occasionally, and 
on men who have a reputation for smart 
dressing, is not good form, and to-day is 
much less popular than it was a year ago. In 
London it has been repudiated, and like all 
fads will disappear within a twelvemonth. 

I should advise that you first go to an ex- 
cellent tailor whom you can trust not to spoil 
the garment. The collars of evening coats 
are made of cloth with the silk lining within 
1 half inch of the lapel. You could have a 
ilk collar faced and lined with the same ma- 
terial —the lapels even covered with it—but it 
would have to be a notch and nota roll. I 
cannot understand the manner in which your 
collar is put on. There must be cloth under 
it. If the coat is already lined with silk to 
‘bout a half inch of the lapels it would be a 
\ifficult and delicate task to cover the rest of 

Under those circumstances I rather advise 
yu to stick to your velvet collar coat, which, 
iithough not good form, is still worn, than to 

k a garment being ruined by experiment. 
lf I had a more definite description I could 
perhaps be able to be of more assistance. 


757 . Afternoon Tea-—Dinners. G. 
H., Springfield, I1l.—Will you kindly let me 
now, through your columns, what is the 
west way of serving tea to callers in the 
tternoon ? 

(2) Also the newest ideas for a formal 
nner, the menu and what wines are proper 
) serve with the courses ? 

(1) A low wicker table, or one of light 
00d that may be conveniently lifted into the 
resence of the hostess, on which to serve 
fternoon tea is the most often used. It 
iould have two shelves, the upper one to 
Id the tea service and the lower one to ac- 





commodate plates, extra cups and saucers, 
napkins and bread and butter sandwiches, 
wafeis, small cakes or very thin and crustless 
hot toast. When a hostess is ready to pour 
tea, she should signal to the butler or parlor- 
maid (generally by an electric bell, which 
rings in the pantry), and so have the table 
lifted into her presence in complete readiness 
to serve. A tea service of silver always has 
its place and nothing is in reality more satis- 
fying than beautiful silver, perfectly cleaned 
and brightened ; but pour le moment, a ser- 
vice of Dresden china is considered very de- 
sirable, and it is now possible to procure ail 
these accessories in this ware, the bouillatte, 
tea-pot, cream-pitcher, sugar-bowl, strainer, 
bon-bon dishes, candlesticks, and of course, 
cups, saucers, plates and also the large tray on 
which to serve them. A ‘* cozy’’ is an in- 
dispensable article on a tea table, as guests are 
liable to succeed guests, and so prefer to enjoy 
the sociability of a cup of tea with the earlier 
callers, and not to have to wait for the tea to 
be freshly brewed. A tea ball is liked by 
many ; its advocates claim the tea is fresher 
thus made, and can be more easily had 
strong or weak as may be desired. It can be 
made by putting the ball, after it is filled 
with tea, into each cup, and then pouring 
boiling water over it until the cup is filled, or 
by putting the ball im the teapot and so pour- 
ing boiling water over it, and allowing it to 
remain in it until the desired strength is 
obtained. After all the visitors have finished 
the servant should remove the table as noise- 
lessly and as quietly as possible. 

(2) There are no special novelties in din- 
ner giving, unless, later in the season, there 
should develop something different. The 
dignity and ceremony attending a formal din- 
ner varies very little from season to season, 
the only requirements being—perfection ; and, 
as this point seems to have been quite nearly 
attained, the details vary very little. Many 
approve of having the dinner begin in the 
drawing-room, before the dinner is announced, 
by the serving of cock-tails and sandwiches of 
caviar or anchovy, in order to coax the appe- 
tite. In more conservative households this 
custom is not followed, although not neces- 
sarily frowned upon as being ultra. ° 

A seasonable dinner is as follows : 

(1) Blue points on the half shell with 
horse radish ; brown bread sandwiches ; haut 
sauterne. 

(2) Clear green turtle soup, or clear beef 
soup ; cheese straws ; Amontillado sherry. 

(3) Olives stuffed with anchovies, celery, 
radishes and salred nuts. 

(4) Boiled pompano, garnished with 
shrimps ; beets and greens; cucumbers cut 
lengthwise ; Rauenthaler-Berg. 

(5) Chicken timbales. 

(6) Filet of beef and mushrooms ; potatoes 
and creamed spinach ; champagne (Pommery) 
cigars. 

(7) Sweetbreads, larded, and tomato sauce, 
or terrapin ; claret (Chateau Latour.) 

(8) Sorbet. 

(9) Wild ducks (canvas-back, mallars, 
tea, red heads or brant), woedcock, squabs 
or snipe (a 1 of which are seasonable), currant 
jelly and fried hominy. Chambertin. 

(10) Pickled whole beets (round and red), 
scooped out and filled with celery mayonnaise 
on crisp, white lettuce; Gervais cheese, bar- 
le-duc currents and divided and toasted water 
biscuits. 

(11) Ices and cakes—-bon-bons. 

(12) Coffee, cordials, port wine, cigars. 

This is, of course, a very full dinner, which 
can be shortened to taste. Dinners are now 
much shorter than formerly, but each course 
is expected to be perfect. The wines can, of 
course, also be regulated according to taste. 
Two or three are sufficient for most occasions 
—a white wine, a red one and champagne. 
Many begin and end a dinner with cham- 
pagne—this is preferred by people when ex- 
pense does not have to be considered. 





. EVENING GOWNS 
( $360.) 
Eautiful, indeed, as to model and fab- 
B rics, are some of the evening gowns 
shown in the shops, rivaled only by 
the wonderful light-colored evening silks and 


yij 


velvets displayed in other departments of these 
same shops. 

Among the few—-one does not count this 
grade of frock by the many—is an artistic af- 
fair of heavy white satin with velvet roses 
appliquéd in most graceful arrangement on 
skirt and bodice. The former is plain in 
build, the fulness at the back laid in broad 
plaits, which fall in heavy, graceful effect, 
in demi-train. From the edge of the short 
bodice either side of the front breadth, the 
roses start in graceful, trailing effect, broad at 
the hips and tapering in vine-like tracery of 
gold and silver threads to nearly the edge of 
the skirt. These roses are large and of ex- 
quisite tone of pink, while the leaves and ten- 
drils are beautiful in workmanship. The 
spray of roses is repeated on one side of the 
bodice on the background of white satin, 
while the opposite side of the front body is 
overlaid with a plaited piece of pink velvet, 
which starts from the under-arm seam, quite 
broad, tapering to a narrow point. It crosses 
the satin front, fastens well over on this side. 
The edge of the décolletage is softened by some 
rich lace fulled about it, down-hanging, ex- 
pect at one shoulder, where it is caught up in 





graceful bow effect. The sleeves are com- 
posed of very short puffs, which are caught up 
in the middle of the puff toward the shoulder 
seam. Price, $360. 

A second elegant costume, suitable for 
some formal and stately function, has a long 
trained skirt of white silk moiré antique, 
made up with heavy lace bespangled with 
tiny iridescent paillettes. The lace is intro- 
duced at either side of the front breadths, and 
falls very full and nariow from the top to the 
bottom of the skirt. At the back it overlays 
the broad plait of silk and reaches the length 
of the skirt tothe edge of the train. Starting 
narrew at the top it spreads in fan effect on 
its downward course. The bodice is of plain 
white satin, except the sleeves, which are 


It you need a tonic why not take one that you can 
enjoy ‘—Abbott's Original Angostu:a Bitters. All 
druggists and dealeis. 





of the figured silk, in short puffs gathered at 
the top. The lace is introduced in vest ef- 
fect, plain and tight-fitting beneath the 
crossed fronts of white satin. Around the 
decclletage is a very narrow band of sable. 
One shoulder is decorated with graceful sprays 
of deep orange chrysanthemums. Price, 
$239. 
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FURS. 


ALASKA SEALSKIN 
FINE PERSIAN 
and BROADT AIL 


COATS 


Of latest Paris design. 





FOREIGN MODEL GARMENTS 


from the well-known modistes. 


(8th St, (th St. and Sixth Avenue, W. Y. 





The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘‘ Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 
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Send for free pamphlets to 


Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 





MINCE PIES 








”, 4, rials, 
864 RROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 





Also Plum Puddings, whichwe make in 
the old-fashioned way, of the best mate- 


with receipts for hard and soft sauces, 
accompany each pudding. 


FOR THANKSGIVING. 





Full instructions 


for steaming, 
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Two Things fo be Thankful for! ¥ 
THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY : 
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